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PART I: PRACTICES^ 



• in the United States in 19-78, 11,415,020 studefits were en- 
rolled in one form or another of e'duqation beyond secondary . 
school.. They attended 3^130 different institutions of various 
types: junior colleges, technical schools, 4-year colleges, 
universities, graduate and professional schools; propriety, , . 
private non-profit and public; large and small; highly, moder- 
ately and nonselective. They attended for a variety of reasons, 
pursued a variety of majors and curricula and, presumably, reaped 

• 1 • ' 

a variety of benefits. 

Hi'gher education in, the. United States is, in short, a large 
and cxDmplex systW, This report is concerned with equity within 
that system. We proceed by .first examining some. of the features 
of the system .--who goes where, why, at what costs and to what 
ends — to see> whether available data document or suggest in- 
equities in access, costs, or^ benefits. We then lay out a series 
of legal and philosophical principles of equity and remediation, 
in the final section we bring together our analyses of practices 
and principles and raise issues of policy for remedying, the 
inequities we' have identified^ 



This section was written with considerable assistance fr<Dm 
,;.Neal paer. Harvard 'University. 



.U£e;e«- p«speck.ves on .he question of equity in. n.,her eao . 

d .us. is aaek on .he o.«ac.cistics o« students ano 
cation. The .t'disparities in . 

the instituplons they attend. Here «e I 

: 'sex class and geography. We ask what ex., 

attendance by race, sex, .cla ,,^3^ .- and whether 

pUins the disparities r- <'»W'> . 
enere is evidence of direct discrimination 6r ine,..tahi,e 

• ) • • ^ ■ • aistribu- 

The second Una-of data we look .at, IS t 

• ' • i^iArs Thp United States 

tion of/^ublic subsidies for higher eoucat.an. The 
tion OE. p , „f hiahet educ'ation. About 75 

,as a m-ixed public/private system of highet ed ^ 
percent of students are in public colleges .and un.vers.t.es , an 

• ^ H .liahtlY over half of the total revenues. 

:public 'funds contribute slightl^y ov ^ 

- > =.hnuV 22 'billion dollars in 1977. Tne 

«f hiaher educatlo'n — about -i/ oxi.^^ 

of higner euuy substantial 

i« ♦•ho distribution of tnese suuai- 
greatest discrepancies in the distr ' . . . data 

' A r^ninns -In examining the dat^ 

oublic funds 'are among states and regions, m , 
public ruiwb distributions by 

^ on public subsidies, however>.we also look at di 

• race-, sex and inco.e.class 

' throughout the discussion a e« basic f^, 

^r-fh icpeoinq in mind. First i» 
system of higher education are worth keeping 

° ' ■ . t. -.-.-hor o£ post-secondary institu 

, the enormous .expansion in the number of p 

i3 bropoptions or youny 

tions, in the .umber of, students. and m the p P 

' ■ K ontinued their schooling, beyond high school during 
. adults who .continued tne it . 

•.^ ri < The number of instituti.ons grew 
the years since World War ri.^ Tne n ^ 

3 . V I'iO in 1978,4 while the number of 
' from 1,788 ip 1948^ to 3,130 in 



' ' «i . ' . • 6 ' 

students grew from ;2 ,408 ,249 in 1948,''' to 11,285,787 in 197b. 

(Figure l).* ^'irie enrollment rate for 18-24 year olds grew'from 

11. 2. percent in 1948 to 2,^.1 percent in- 1977.. (Figure- 2). This 

exgan^ion has affected both men'and women ,_ of" ali races , 'reg ions 

and income levels.. It has' effected older students well as 

younger: " Iri 1977, for example,. 36 percent -.of enrolled st;udents 

8 

were»age 25 or 'older, compared with 18.6 percent in 1968 — an 
astounding increase of nearly lOO percent in only ten years. 

Second,' the U.S. system of higher educ^ation is now a pred^mi 
-nantly' public system.- The post World War II expansion occurred 
mostly in public community colleges and vocatjiopal-rtechnitai 
institutions' wi.th expansion "as well in. public universities and- 
four-year colleges. This resulted in an in^ease in the proppr- 
tion of students in public institutions from 49,4 percent in- 
.1948'^ to 78 percent in 1978. ■'•^ (Figure 1). This shift toward 
public institutions bas been steady and shows every sign of coa- 
tinuing. 0ne particularTy interesting aspect ot this trend in 
increa:5lng enrollments in public institutions is found in 
community colleges. 

A cbrollary of the fact that higher education in the U.S. is 
now ptedominantly public is that it is also predominantly local. 
In' 1978, 48.5 percent of fiifst-year 'students were attfending a 
coiiege 4/ithin 50 .miles o-f ..-thejU^par^nts' home apd only 8.3 
petcent were more than 500 miles away.''"^ Thus state and local . 



i 

* JAojoe detailed tables appear in the appendix. 




• ' Figure 1 
"crcvth in Student Enrollment: 1918-1978 
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• 48 50 52 54 - 56 
Source: See ftppewiix Table I 



Figure 2 



* ^Growth' in college EnrollmSrtt Rates 
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see Appendix Table II 
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variations in the availability of higher education must be impor- 
"tant'consiaerations in any discussion of equity. Local situa- 
t^ipns give, more precise notions of educational opportunity than- 
^do national-sta^tistics, 'though estimates of the former are m'uch 
'harder to eome -by ano^hus frequently ignored. ^ ; 

third important fact about the** U.S. syst^m of higher edu- 
cation is. that She number ,0f undergraduate places in commurtity 
and four-year colleges is '^kbout equal to (or perhajJs slightly ^ 
greater than) the numb;r of applications fo^ them. A study of 
the-high school graduating class of 1972 found thatUonly 3.3 
percent bf 'applicants were rejected by every school' they applied 
'to, and a third of them ended .fip in college 'anyway . ^ Since 
1972, if one_^eliev«s college admissi6ns officers, the ratio of 
places to app'Iicants has increased. . It will surely .increase in ; 
•• the. 1980s;when- the. ever-smaller birth cohorts of the 60s and 70s 
reach college age. The system as a whole thus accommodates ^ 
nearly everyone who wants to enter it, even th'ough admission" to 
individual institu;:ions may be highly competitive and some 
.students' opportunities may be severel^^ limited..- 

- This rough equivalence of applicants- and places does not • 
characterize graduate, and professional |ducatio^'^ In 1976, for 
example, 57 percent of ,law school appUcants were admitted; in ^ 
1.975, 36 percent of all. medical schoolipplica^ts were admitted 
^at lea^t one school.. At the graduate and professional' level, 
therefore, .the system as a j^hole is selective, not just iridi- 



13 

vidual ihstitutions. 



- rapid expansipn since World War II 
These characteristics. , rapi / \buqhly 

h is today predominantly public and local roughly . 
to a system which IS today. pr ^ . suggest some guide- 

V in size to the number of applicants suggest 

' " ^ nuance *They also suggest that we roc 

variations in attendance, m y *at two' 

• • . . vho Qvstem — attendance at twu 

Thes6 questions have not uc<= 
o£ ceseacch in, the past, and thus 

PUC. -nethe^ss, ^e' attempt tc spea. ,0 - — ' 

^ riirrently exists. 
\aised by the system as it currenrxy ^ 

I 

ft. ^ ,iir rr-^'°" """" Worr^rtna-aSgaS^ ' . " ' 

. .he p;a.Xe. 0. equity In hl^hec ;au=a.ion attracts attention 

• ; 1 hi,he. education is considered an important resource .oth 
because higher ^^.^^ j,^^^. 

the. indivi*.al, who receive it and , 
■ ■ •, .1 indirectly. The importance of the je 

fits both directly and indirectly. 

aetemines to some extent hO« much we worry about its 
source determines ^.^.^sW o£ th, literature 

• aistribufion. Th^s this secti . 

„f hiaher education, both private ano ^ . 
on the benefits o£ higher , ^^^^ 

^^^i^: .Higher education .s 
■ ■ "TTTIir^ individuals: economic benefits which 

kinds of benefits for in ^ilaae graduates, 

• ■ <„..roasaa. earnings, of college gcau 

- "-.-^■•--r-;- : : ./.e ^.-uality of life.- 

and non-econoBlc benefits . ^^^^^ 

Both, are difficult to measure. Although there 



demographic, economic, social .....t the differences 

- . ^ V, r^rnblem to determine whether the ait 

is a thorny research proUe. ., . ^.e-exUtln^ ' 

„e caused by college ^tenoance or s^ply ^ _ 

terihces hetw.en those who ,o co , , 
X„ aaait^oa, the „on-econo.lc .cha,rac«r.st.cs 
■ a hanau on at any .vel. ^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^ j: ea.cat.on co.p.etea, .ah.e . .o„s _ 
for men -and women by level selected^ . 

of colleqe graduates and above in selectea , 
the proportions of college g ^ ' occupation. 

- ^. ^'r:::: e e. . 

; ..e t...es.aoc..nt_an -J - .y 

: 7rre-:::::Te^en::.ha.eheen.eat.ca..^^^^^^^^ 
the U.S. Bureau o Early estimates. of^4:nose . 

=„offs to a college degiiee. Eariy e 
monetary payoffs to a differences ^between high 

p<:e ;,dded UP the earnings difference 

o c Ue e ea.cat.on o.er a U.e. .re sophUt.- 

wortn oi = . o„ the 

. =fimates aiscovint earnings over the .U£e t.im, 
catea estimates ais „luible than money 

.3SSO»ption that money In the future is less v ^ ^ _ 

.aay. -y also cons. aer t,e -cast o. ^ = J^^^^;,^, 

.oth out-o.-pocVet costs. 

Recetit estimates of cne 
and foregone earnings. Recen 

Konf 10-13 percent ir\ 1968, tainny 
college range' from about 10^13 pe . ^ 

• tween 7-10 percent in 1973. ^ . ^ 
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Table 1 



' Mori^;^n Income bv Level of Education, 

Lion 25 Years and Older with Income,. 
' For Men and Women ^ears ^^-^ 
' 1975 



Level of Education 

8 y§ats or less 

4 years high school 

4 years or more college 



Medi an Inciome Median Income 
MiTii Females 



5 5,699 $2,460. 
11,914 • .4,724 
16,673 . 8,4.91 



¥1^ 



source: Current P^PUl^Ei^^ ' ""^f " 



ts,. Se-ries P-20, N<3. 334, 



January 1979 Tatole 22 



- f-- ■ 
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Median Income, ^Seiecc^ 



percent 
^^ qe Gradua te 



Median 
income'^ 



Occupation 

P.ofesstana- technical, Kindred . 

salaried, "tail ^ | 
• llirrfef rail "t'-i^"^-"'" 

. -"ilfn^n^iefsl ros^arcler., 

■ craftsmen itindred Worke-rs 

Machinists 
I " Carpenters 

.operatives, except Transp^ort 
Truck drivers 
^ pkrmers 



57.7% 
58.6% , 

'91.6% 
87.3% 

25.2% 
13.9% 
■7.2% 
31.5% 

' 9.0% 
• 3.7% 

2.1% 
.9% 
1.1% 

' 1.0% 
.5% 
3.8% 



$11,7:16 
■ 13,520 

20,685 
12,215 

11,60.7 
10,326 
14,775 
10,353- 

' ' •,8 ,279 
. 8,352 

8,6L98 
8,698 
. 7,577 

7,514 
7,705 
■5,390. 
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Table 2 (cont'd) 



Women 



Percent * 



Median 
Income 



Occupation 

.1 TPchnical, Kiridred 
P;?ofe5Sional, Tecnnicd 

Teachers ^ 
•rt^h^frifwye?rroctor,^engineer,etc) 

' Managers & Administrators 

Salaried •, _ - 

Self-eipployed • 

Clerical & Kindred V 

Bookkeepers ^ ^^phers, typists 
• secretar-ies, stenoyt^f^ 

craftsmen & Kindred 
• operativis, except Transport. 

service Workers, except Private 
Household 



5l.9% 
8^.2% 
16.5% 
43,5% 

'16.0%. 
6.6% 

3.1%- 
2.?% 
4.1% 

2.6% 

.5% 



l.'2% 



$6509 
6819 
5756 
•6579 

5709 
4922 
7697 

467 3* 
4707 
5237 

4673 
. 3899 



2696 



Source; 



' r<.nsus population 1970. 

* Ti'^ Bureau of the Census. Census ^^PQ^^atiorviand 
SP^eci rieport PC.2,^e-B,^E.^^ 



Education 
Office, nL973 
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'>ths probU»,s in ■esti^.ating. rates of retutn; and .the reason 
that recent estimates vary so widel^. coae ft» the fact that 
,oun, aaults who 90 to College are afferent fro. those who do ■ 
not' even before they begin their fres^an year. College-gc.ers 
tend to co»e fro. better off, smaller , Ur/ern, white fa»U..s, 
to have better hlgh-Vchool grades; and .to' score higher on 
standardized ability tests than those ^ho do' not go to college. 
They .ay also be nvore highly motivated and perhaps more dingent 
i- all Characteristics that would help them get better jobs and 
earn more money whether « not t^ey went to college. To ^ow 
What college Itself adds to earning- power , these other charac- 
terlstlcs mufet somehow be controlled. • - - 

■ ■ The best recent research on the effects of Klgher education 

USM longitudinal data and multivariate statistics. Results from 
,■ several data sets are summarized' In Christopher JencKs' Who Gets 
which concludes: '"Completing college rather; tKan high 

• schoo; is associated with >an occupational advantage of more than 
one standard deviation among 25-64 year olds. The advantage .s ■ 

' < u Pnmnw hackaround and test scores are 

• almost the same when family cacKgrounu 

• controlled. "^^ ^ ^ ♦ . 

.encKs. analysis suggests that completing college does Indeed 
■confer economic' benefits. Economists ^ave traditionally argued 
that this results from .education leading to Increased human 
capital and thus Increased pcbductlvlty. One n.ed not accept the 



• ■ / • ... economic benefits 

• ■ ..nital theory; hQwevet,* ta explain the econo ^ 
human capital .theory, competition, 
> hiaher. education. Lester Thuro^t's theory of 30 
of higher ed.uca plausiole altexna- 

in ronerati-nq InequaUti; offers a y 
presented in GeneraT:i-na . ^ ^ skills and 

■ *>''^c ♦-hai- almost all the skiaas =«. 
C . T^naMon "^^ Th'urbw argues that aimoau 

a,e ex,Una»o ^ ^^^^^^ 

K„o«ua,e necessary ^-^^ , : someone =o..its t„» 

^,,o.e.s .now .Ms .a„a - ^ ,,,, ,00. 

- --"i:tr::::arar:;.a. . e.. ...... . 

easiest .to tram. Level ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

T T:rr"",;.::. ....... ........t >■ »• 

■ K fill -Fot the prospective employee, P 

level :obs to fUl. f probability o£ getting, a 

•an educational- credentlU -ceases the pr 

• /I nor at^how the rapid recent 
eaucation was obtained nor at h ^ . 

' . u i^.i institutions may have a£tec« 
vocational-technical instit found, that 

^pntial-s training,: and 3obs. Jencks 
ships among credexitials tr colleges earned 28, per- 

■'^^^^■"T "tir : -a-d .o. a -nonselective., -college. 

d . c s long .en who attended .elective.. 
The earning di££erenc ^^i^tive- colleges were 

I ain on the e.ects o. 
•"^'^"'""^ ori 'sti.! hs - .^^^ ^^rs. .ivate, 

>wo-year coU^e versus four-year eoUege 
university -- is. sorely lacking. , 



' V, «n rates of return ttf higher 
Taken as a whol.e> Research on rates o£ • ■ 

• ■ ^o«^ 'indeed haVe a cash payoff, 
that education does inaeeu 
eauca,t.o„ — ^^^,,„,/, ,ecen..yea.s. Cana «3V 
although the payoffs have-Been attending 
„ow be well helo«..eal estate o. even reasu.y hUl ) ,,„ _ 

le selectiveHnstUotlohs .yields sU^tly hlghe. rates of 
mote selective ^ \ oimiiat backgrounds, 

"for men wiuh .siini-i.«>>- 3 . 

Uy .a; no sunu lo-ant-.elatlon- . 
..,f,.en=es in ^ _T™i..value. 

to occupational status ^^^^ 

TtTs. l:::: - -------^ , ■ 

job ™,rKet. It is, ^ 
actual contribution to earnings made by -..j^ities ' ' 

hv'the j^ividual characteristics and abilities 
' -institution or by the^i „ ^ ^^^ss clea^ that , 
on. brings to an .insfit.tion. But t ^ , 

^ haQ feorae importance, as an inui. . 
education has ^ ,3! «.erican. .ytnilogy once- 

■ investment, though perhaps not so »uc ,^ . , 

supposed. . • • „,adlti,nio better" jobs ^nd- Higher; 

hnnrr-^n^"'^^ benefits, m 1 , , • ^„ 

. . ^^I^ITXIao: is allegedSto eUance th^ guaUty o 

' !e iplents: to ma.e theLor V'^"'^ -^"^ 
life ot Its recipients.. , ^ > „ore 

.ore:accompllshed in a gr,a« «^ ^.^.^ 

-'i^^" ■ - Z:::!: t'e f ul., . both .r. and lelsure_ 

capacities and pf u ing, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

.3ce Claimed as*enefits ^ ■ - ' ,-„efits. . 

certalnly'^expect non-^=onomi= in addition . ^ 



AS reasons' for attenditig college/- the freshman, class of 1.978 gave 

19" ■ ' ^ " ' ' 

the following: . ^ . , ' 

Abieyfco gefe a better job " ■J5,.4%''^ 
li'earn more about new things ... 74.0% 
V *. Gain'generaL education * 68.3% 

Able to make more money * , 60*4%, _ 

Heet new people ^ 56.6* . J . 

* • > • •■ ^ 

. 'Moreover, at least one poll of college al-umnx , (cia^ of . 

1950) suggests thatr they think they did indeed r^V a variety of 

betiefits. Among the:8,300 alumni polled in 1969^^ "very rtiuch" or ^ 

' - " . 20^ 
"quite a' bit of" benefit were reported in^the following areas: 

Vocabularyi^ facts . ^ . / ' - 

critical thinking , " ^\ 72% 

Personal development ^ 66,? ^ 

Speciali^zed ^skiUs : — • / ; ^4%^ ^ 

Philosophy, culture^ ^' 64% 

. Social* & economic status 63* 

Communication skills ^ "^63% ^ ^ - 

c 

e Literature • * * \ 

Social development , ' *61.% ^ ^ * 

^ Individuality ^ , ' '-6-1% ' . r 

These benefits are, of course^ much harder Jo,rheasure than, 
economic 'returns. Research has not been .par ticu-larly' succe.ssful 
•even in' doc\imenting differences^' by eduqatiorial' level , not to 
. mention c<^itrolling for,the b^kground'^characterist^cs 'that may 

\ * - * - 



^ue^^Asnrj^' Nonetheless^ 

J • vhah fina positive/ nun 
Uere are some studies that £ina p ^ ^ 

of attending cQllege. / nhvsical health. " 

' ^ong-the most, intriguing ar,, studies of ^^^ ^ . 

increases with, education, , with age-specific 
• Life expectancy^ -increases w ,,3 college educated. • 

, r.hps lower at each age for the college 
.ortal^y rates low ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

infant- mortality rates ar^ lower 

• 22 The college educated also seem to en^oy 

educated parents. The positi^^e • 

least to report) generally better health. The p . 

•'•■••'~:::;::::i:::.r::::.u...., 

when 1^:015^ an<i ot^^"^ ^"^"^ . . ^ „,iasively that ' 

• have n.t been able to establish conclusively ^ ^ 

The studies have not oe 

u v-ivh rather than vice vei^^a, nuL 
education affects h^lth rather . ^ possi^ ^ 

• ' " . make people healthier, une 
„plai. how esucauon Mht m3.e pe P , .^p.i.fty to 

^ <«,-rp;^ses exposure and receptj.vj. 

"r:.;>2Ci^- — --^^^^ 

tent users of. the h^Jrih caXejY^ _ ^^^^^ 

• a.ah«ltMe^or.in?- conditions, an effect "Ot ^ 

. 3tuaie.a 0. coKtcoiua in 

^ Hi,.e,,ea.c.tion .Uo apP, s o f ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
co'ft.ge eaucatea, on the average, .ax y _ _ 

• - ,r"7;„iUes"- than the less well eduoatea^ They a 
s.aUer , ^^^^^^,,„„ „.^Us ana tasKs .e- 
w,at »o.e e,aUtauan t ^^^,,33-„,,e e,aUtartan 
tween husbands ana wi..s,.or at least . 

■ laeajs.". They spena so.ewhat .ore, t..e with thei. 



mo 
do not. 



-.K^ir children. "^"^f 

eauc3«a par,n.s an. .W^e. sta^ , ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
,„ Characteristic of those who atte 

/„,coUe,eprohahx'/e„hances.nteUectua.aeve.op.e„t:.^ . 

I„ an. exhaustive X.terat^re ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Co™.lssion on Higher- Eaucat.on, Bow . . ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

to control for hac«groana^=haracte 

college attendance: ^ ■ 3„ave knowledge: ,• , 

, suhstantially increased 
. o moderately ino««ed .change of .4 t 

■ deviations, ve^hal skills,, -^elle.t-^ ^ 
^ • tolerance, aesthetic sensihility ana the 

.roJlity Of continuing learning over the 

lifetime; , 4 

■ ■ • •, - • skills, rationality and • 

„ Jncrea^d mathematical skUl . J" „ ., 

, - -creativity a small am^ount (/hange -i 

- stahdard deviations.) ^...^tions asked 

• /^sts-oT^neral knowledge questions 
- _^ eascinating analys ^^^^ documented an 

. on ..lie --°--;;;;r;:::ion and information -on current 
assoclatron between lev.l ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

vents; Wstor^ and ^^"^'^'- "'"^^^^ respondents could not have 
tion. addr_ess.d current "^^^^ ^^^^^'^^^^t that education 
learne^.b..t Ifl sCool, the differe 



U associated with exposure to sources o£ %fi™ation and perhaps 
with retention of-KnowUd,e. A,aln. hoJ^ver, it Is impossible to _ 
completely disentangle the actual effects of education f co» the _ _ 
effects of greater-rntellectual ability and hl,^r status ho.e - . .. 
•environments- among th>se who attend college. 

Bowen also reviewed studies on.person^l Ideftlty and self-, 
dls^v'er^. most of whlch^rely on subjective self-reports. Bowen 

coBclades: ^ " . 

' * " a~ major outcome of higher educatiSh is to 

■ :rs'o^e'ofthrSirflSpl"a"t;s:J;"ces t^Jt higher • . 

nnfiryf rtSdfe-s "«croUrca!re!rbelng find differences 
.etween-the better and ' less well educated. The colHge. educated ■ 
report themselves as soiewhat happle'r, on the- average, and^some- 
w.at more satisfied -with their jobs .nd family lives; They ■ 
report somewhat Sewer -psychosomatic symptoms and are le'ss liKely 
.0 be admitted to mental hospitals (though 'more llKely to under- . 

■ . ,hir,ovl '-^ These differences 'are not large, and- . 
take private therapy) . i^u^^^ 

•'■ the direction of causalityls' Impossible to .ascertain. 

Ta^'n as a whole, research on' the prliate benefits of higher 
•education finds positive.; if modest, economic returns. ' It also 
' finds positive," If eve, more.modest and more-liif f lc«lt to docu- 
: ment, non-economic benefits In health, family life, intellectual r 
development and psychological well.belng.- These findings support 
the public ^erciptloh that higher education Is a valuable com- • 
" iodlty. Whether it is « valuable as we have been led t» ^believe 
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' ' * ' ' ' \ 4*. iQ*a Question .we 

„ so valua,!, e,..Vone .ou,ht to ha,e .s a, 

* for the mStnenf. . . \' „ . 

leave open £or tne . , i.,„atelv benefitting 

« w'-fi*..,. in addition to privateiy^oe 

• ,luyjx.benefits. - in aa believed to 

coli;e^es A* unlversxtxes. economics ana • ■ 

.auated. population »a,co.e, in poim.rs.cul. ^ 

social values..- ,. . f„, ,Llic education is that it 

., .one -ort.e.standa.a -"-""J ,s saU to ,. 

;,,s neces.a.V — ^^-'^^^ t. paHic^^ate in pu.Uc ■ 

'''' "^rt: : ert:ie.a,nce a.on,^a et.nic ,.oups . 
. It is said to iriccea liberties and constitu-^ ^ 

- t, cultivate app.eeiation. ^ _ ' 

' plti^ ' 

,.o,.a.s .ise. - ace inaeea .ette. ,. 

sureys — . .„,.„„t ,na ™ote protective 

i„£or«ed about pubUc aff.axts, mo . 

, .......... ... -;y;„;.: 

■-pate -^o.e in government at . 

; ,.an tHe less well educated. ^--^"^;;^^^^.^„Vic^pation in . 
.■; „r>Hies ana local .overrent ana ,reat^^ P^^^ 

,ivic organizations of all t^.S^ ^^^^^^^ nation 'aoes 

. .etter gover^lnt. --"-;;^^^^„,,„„, .„„er time, more able 

seem to *ave- become more V , ^^,,^„.ij„e,^rogra,s 

. to tolerate dissent ^na more committea . _ ^ 
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tor the poor - dev.lop.ents .which heve oc=u»^a along with e 
continuously increesin, eve.a/e level of eaucetion. Progress .n 
other areas o£ goyernmeHt is less apparent. 

'Higher eaac\tion is also sai4 to produce a higher l^vel of . 
cultural achievement .and appreciation in the society as a whole, 
.wo .inds Of effects can, and perhaps do, occ^r. Pirst, colleges 
3«ect their students .tastes, introducing the. to elite litera- 
ture, music and ait. As adults,»the college educated provide 
support for d'assical music, art, theatre and dance. In addi- 
tion, because they also .a.e up larger segments of the audience 
,or popular culture, the colUie-educated population may prov.de 
3 market for, more intelligent and complex programming in the mas, 
media.. That college education is associated with elite- cultural 
tastes is documented by a number of studies.'' on popu- 

Ur culture are not understood, a,d it is thSrimpossible, to say 
Whether education has a net positive or negative effect, on the 
■ .'ichness and diversity of ^erican culture. It is possible,- for 
.example, that participation in and appreciation of ethnic cul- 
'tural tcaditions. has beeS diminished... 

. second and of cultural ^ef feet deriVes from the actiyit.is 
Of eaucational institutions. .College and university faculties 
•„,y be the. predominant producers of culture in contemporary 
-Mer'ici. They areV^ely the most productive practitioners of 
'scholarship, both- important ana. trivial, in the humanities the 
social sciences- and- the natural sciences. In addition, colleges 



* mneical and dramatic 
^ ' ■ ^ imnnrtarit -sources of musicax <ai 

ana universit-ie. are: ..portent ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

compositions and of wor^s.of a^t ^^,3,,,3 of ney. = 

c iri .cultural traditions ana the.crea 
preservers of old cultural believed .to contribute 

hiaher education is beiiev9« . 
To the economy, higner euu 
- - -v . increased productivity, managerial capa 

r::i.'- 

-bility^ research ana c education to economic 

•«nn using i growth accounting system,. 1 . 
groVth.^Dennison, using ^^^^..^e^ , • folW (in 

of us economic growth, 192^ ' . . 

the .sources of US ^ percent): 
.n average annual growth rate or 
. percentages of an averag 



100. Oi 



31.1 t 



34.1 



23.9 



100.0 

potential national income • 

;,dvanc.s in Knowledge ^ changes 

not elsewhere classified 

„ ^«n*> with account taken 
More work done, witn 

^^^ict-Tcs of workers 
of the chara/;teristics ot 

28.7 

» except education ^ ^ 

Mor-^ physical capital. ^ ^^^^ 

increased education per worker . • ^ 

improved resource allocation . ' ■ 

• Dwelling occupancy ratio & ^ - > -0.5 

. irregular factors quarter, 

contribution of. education about q 
Of the 14 -percent coatriD can perhaps 

3 and 4 percent of total economic growth, can P 

. or between 3 and 4 P _ ^^^.^.^^^ ^.^^^^ 

. attributed.to higher ^ . ^,^^^^,3 in Knowl- 

L•.^Kn^ed less direccxy 
cation .3V .ave -""/^ ^ ^^„„„3. ,co,.h .ate in 

edge (Which account for 31. pet=ent "-^ .. . 



D^nnison-s accounting) and, through improved managerial perfor- 
mance, to improved reCurc^ allocation. Dehnispn's percentage 
estimates need not C believed precisely in order to conclude , 
that higher education has- contributed at least something to 
economic g-rowth. 

. , Finally, external o-r public benefits may' accrue to the extent 
that higher education. promotes social mobility; and economic 
opportunity. H an open, mobile society is considered desirable, 
and both public opinion .polls and social commentary document that 
it is, institutional vehicles for mobilityTenettt society gen- 
ejally.- If, on the other hand, higlier education, as 'some critics 
argue, "reinforces and rigidities class stratification, then its 
"benefits" here might be negative. 

The evidence on social mobility is dif f icult.to make sense 
Of. AS noted in the section on private economic benefits, higher 
.'education is associated with higher, levels of occupational status 
and income. Part of this association can be attributed to the 
higher status and income of the families allege students tend tO 
■ come from, to this extent, higher educati'on r,einforces rather 
Than Challenges the existing stat^s system." Family bao.grtfund 
is by no means the only determinant of eitWr college attendance 
or adult status, howev«, and education appears to influence, 
status and Income Independently of. , family bacKgcound.. 
■ The correlation between parents' and children's occupation 
; an* income =ls -relatively modest, though positive, suggesting a 
aegree of" sicial mobility. The correlation 'doe? not,-*owever, 
appeTr to hrve, decreased over time, as would' be expected if ' 
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increasing rates of college attehdance actually -produced in- 
creased mobility. It may be that higher education has tended 
to balance out other tendenci^'s ^oward rigidity in the system, 
thus, having itself> positive, effect, on mobility that is matched^ 
by parallel negative effects.. Thesis no evidence. of this, 
however, and no clearly identified coWr -tendency toward 
rigidity. Tha^ the hypothesis that expak^ng^oppo^ in 
higher ^cation lead to a more mobile society must 

hypothetical. ' / 

•.";;i^ailable researpiT^^^^ument suggest that theri are indeed ^ 
public ben'efitsX^igher educ\^n; thou gh man^ ^^these are 
nearly impos^le to document anVoeli^Tril^r^o be much more 
modest than the conventional wisdom would have us believe. 
Whether the public benefits are ^reat enough to justify present 
levels of public expenditure: or increased levels in the future 
cannot be ans^red by quantitative analysis. Political answers . . 
are given at each budget cycle af^tate and federal governments. 
For the tifee being we will accept those answers as estimates of 
the perceived aggregate valu* of higher education to the public 
and concern ourselves with distributional questions. 
■ ^ It is worth keeping in mind 'that questions about the level of 
private and public investment in education are analytically 
(though perhaps trot practically) different from questions about 
the distribution of that investaenti One can. argue, for example, 
that the level pf .overall in^s^^ent^is 't^o high - that too many 
people go to college ^ and^^iili argue ;that the enrollment of 
racial minorities and the poor ought tjo increase because they are 



„ot-9ettin, their rightful share of the places. It »JV be that 
the level of ■ investment »usf increase in order t'o correct dis-, 
trlfcutlonal imbalances, following the politicalrfule of always 
e,uali.in, up rather thando«n. Having established that higher, 
ed'ucation Is important 'enough to worry about, however, our gen- 
eral focus will be on distributional issues,, rather than on 
trying 'to argue that the importance of higher education is so 
nigh (or low, as to Justify a substantial change in the level of 
public and private investment. 



B. wh 9 Attends? 



I„ the United States in the 1970-s about 75" percent, of, 

young people graduated from high school. . By 1,77, approximately 

17% of the w6lte cohort between the ages 18-19 were not high 

school graduates, while 22» of the blac. cohort and 33% of the 

Hispanic cohort" had not .completed high- school. « (See Appendix 

Table 111) Of those students who did graduate, about half 

entered some form of post-secondary education either direcfl*.. 

after high school or ftfte'r .an intervening period. About.half of. 

n»rhaos 20-25** Percent of young people graduated; trom 
these, or perhaps 

.11. ae About 22 percent^^ of all college graduates 
a four year college, adoui: , . , 

w'ent on to graduate or professional training. ' . 



r 
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• ^„ a« tKese stueents. ana -hat Unas o£ post-secondacy 
•eeJaUon the, ooes ..e^ance va. .V»'ce, se. .n«.e 

.ass .« ,eo.ap.V. s.,esUn, e«U.e„ce o. - 
.U»e/s..esun, «c ...e p.o.e.s a. .n«eas.. o. 

moving toward solutions? ; .^^reased dramati- 

u hhAt college enrollment mcreasea 
.n,Ore 1 showed that coll ^ ^^^^^^ 

cally between 1948 a«a 1978 for. both seKes 

• . cias White enrdU.ent were higher than 

of 18-24 year olds. .„ 
. ' „£ bla'cks and other minorities- in 1977 (shown 
those of blacKS an rapidly than 

. ^le 31 female -e-frolliaent rates increased .ore rapi 
Table 3). tema h»tween 1970 and 1977: 

f ™,ies (Which actually decreased between 
:T97: 18-19 U Old women .ere .ore li.el. to be enrolled in 

'"^'^ "'ir/e U :r::;ded'by^o.in, at educational 
,.„other ^ as\i9ure.-s.iested. that 

attainment by cohort. Tab^e . 

. aae 25-29 has ris.en over ti»= 
educational attainment at, a,e. ^^^^^ _ 

• groups, that minorities and women have lowe 
. and that the gaps have closed over time. 
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Table 3 



College Enroilroent Status of 18^19, 20-21; and 
'22-24 Year-Olds by Race and 'Spanish Origin, lava 





18- 


19 


20- 


21 


22- 


24 


All Races 


35. 


6% 


28. 


4% 


ID • 


f 


Male 
Female 


35. 


0% • 


30. 


7% 


1^. 


7% 


. 36. 


1% 


26. 


2% 


13. 


0% 


White ' 


36. 


8% 


28. 


8% 


15. 


6% 


Ma^e 

Female 


. 36. 
37. 


4% , 
3% 


31-. 
26. 


3% 
4% 


■ 18. 
12. 


8% 
.6% 


Black 


* 

25. 


3%' 


23. 


4% . 




6% 


Male 
Female 


23, 
27, 


1% 
2% 


23, 
23. 


1% 
7% 


14. 
"13. 


0% 
3% 


Spanish Origin 


22, 


8% 


. 14. 


.1% 


10. 


8% 


Malg ' 
Female 


24. 
21. 


.1% 
.7% 


13. 
^14.. 


.8% . 
.3%. 


12, 
9*. 

« 


5% 
.2% 



source: Table 1, Current Population Reports, "School Enrollment 
- social and Economic 'Characterisitcs of Students: 
October 1978," Series .P-20, No. 346, October 1979. 
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Table 4 

. <f ah Aae 25-29 foe Cohorts 
Bocrr9f8ir9l2.'"perrenf of Coloct Attaining each Level 



4 Years-.' 2 Years 
Hi gh school College 



4 Years 

college 



5+ Years 
College 



1967 data 

25-29 year-olds 
(born 1938-1942) 

- white male 
white female 
black male 

' black female 



74,3 
75,3 
51,6 
55,0' 



18,3 
12,7 
4,2 

a 

6.3 



7,8 
2,6 
,9 
1,0 



197 2 data 

25-29 year-olds 
(born 1943-1947) 



white male 
white female 
black male 
black female 



82,3 ^ 


34, ,6 


^3,2 


" 9,9 


. 80,i 


25,7 


16;7 • 


4,6 


61,8 1 


13,6 


7,1 


2,2 


66,0 


16,9 


9,3 


2;0 
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T^ble 4 (cont'd) _ t 



4 YeaLS- • 2 Years 
Hi gh SchQol college 



.4 Years , 5+ J^ears ' 
College ■ College 



1977 data ^ 

I 

25-29' year-olds 
Cborn 1948-1952) 



^ white male 

white female. 
" black itlale 
black female 
Hispanic male 
Hispar>ic female 











1 

87.5 , . 


43.1 ' 


.28.4 - 


10. 8\ 


8 5.9 


34.0' 


22.1 


•• 6.4^. 


77.5 


24.6 


^ 12. 8^.^ 


- ^"0 


^2'.1 


21.^ 

t' 


12.5 • 


. ' 3.9 


62.0. , 


lff.-2- 


rfTi 


4.1: 

< 


54.7- 


14.8" 


1 6 

. 6.4 


1.1'- 



\ 



. i . n r.r.rla "Pducational Attainment in the 
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' X'"'"'- J dat^ for looking mbt'e closely at- ; ' 

yies 5 an4.6 present s,o,,e , ^ 

\ • o ^iffetenU^gxoups attefltf as weii ^ ^ » 

„ent a^l* attainment- ".tes.. T , ^ .ex . 

- ^=^Mt. SHOWS It ...... a.te.\ . 

completing tKigh scnoo X- Females in every 

.«est .a/tes\ana w.Ue »aUs at tne -^^f " / " ■ " 

had a hWher comb-ined entoUment rate .n two y . . 
. ^.oup had a X^„,3 th> th3f o£ thel. .ale , 

ti:onal-techn..cal and other ,„ 

.„.„,.,.,ts, .ale ---'V;X X --oL. .rates-- . , 

U at ra,es-at l.ast 10 ■ 
,s in £pur-vear ""^^ V ;^„„,;,,,her thi, Blspanlcs. 
percent nl.her than ""V " j;^,,,. .he' cla.s i^.re : . 
r 11 «f 197 3, en\ollraent ^ates to 

. Tn l a 1 nSa.o!^^-— P—,' " 

'lower than in taii o"- \, that'for 

for whlt'e malekdropped^the least, . 
. enrollment rate for , ,„,u«ent rates/in* £our- 

Hlspanlo .emales dropped the .ost^ E , ^ 

points, with no notl.ea.le d. er^ _ , ^^^^ , ^^^^^^ , 

. . .3yOo.o.er l.e U «hUeVas, - 

-r'f \ Twice as high /a ptufc^*- . • 

^ege . Twice / . .. ^^^^ 

blacks had gi^duatedveroo four-year ci-lleg , - 

. ....... ■.»-••>'••• 't;^;:;^^^^^^^^^^^^ • 

groups, althou^ here group . 



FRir groups, aj.v.»y-y' - , . 



Table 5 
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^Educational Progress of the High School Class of 1972 



0 



\ 



Total White White Black ^lack •Hispani<^Hisp^^^^^ 
• Class- Males Females Malfss Females Males Pemaxes 



High school 
Graduates 
Percent enrolled 
- fall 1972: total 
in 4 yr college 
in 2 yr college 
in voc tech- 
in other schools 

' Percent enrolled 
fall 1973: total 
in' 4 yr college 
in" 2 yr college ' 
in voc tech 

^n other schools 

N » 8980 



Perceht 4 yr college 
graduates prior to 
Oct. 1976 . 

Percfent 2 yr college 
graduates prior to 
*l6ct'.. 1976 

Percent receiving 
certificate prior 
to. Oct. 1976 • 

Percent receiving 
license prior to 
Oct. 1976 ■ ■ , 

Percent receiving 2 
or 3 yr Voc. degree 
prior to Oct. 1976 

Percent enrolled 

fall 1976: total 
in 4 yr schools 
in 2 yr schools 
in Voc Tech 
in other schools ♦ 
in grad or prof 



100.0 100.0 



53. .9 
29.1 
-14.7 
7.5 
2.7 



45.0 
26.3 
12.5 
5.0 
1.2 



^56.0 
32.1 
15.5 
•5.8 
2.7 



48.6 
29.1 
13.3 
5.0 
1.2 



14.4 15.0 



6.4 



7.1 



15.6 -16.1 



6.0 



3.5 



23.7 
-14.9 
■4.1 
2.^ 
0.5 
1.7 



5.9 



3.8 

/ 

28.2 
18.6 
3.9 
2.8 
0.5 
2.4- 



i00..0x 100.0 



54.9 
29.3 
14.4 
9.1 
2.2 



43.0 
26.1 
11.8 
4.9 
1.1 



44.7 
22.4 
12.2 
6.8 
3.3 



34.9 
19.5 
8.9 
5.2 

U3 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


50.3" 


45.5 


47.1. 


26.2 


' 15.0 


15. .2 


9.9 


23.5 


17.^ 


10.7 


3.7 


10.1 


3.5 


3.1 


4.9 



40-. 1 
23.1 
10.0 
6.4 
• .7 



16.7 



6.8 



6.8 



10.3 



2.3 3.1 



14.3 .19.3 



6.6 



3,7 



19.7 
12.2 



4.3 



2.3 



33.8 
11.9 



19.5 



3:9 



3.6 



22.3 
. 23.9 



35.3 
14.4 
17.6 
2^.6 
.7 



2.2 11.9 ( ' ^J.y 
3.7'K 4.8 V 4.1 
2..2 . 3.-6 ^ 3.3 ^ 
0.5 0.9 0.3*- 
1.2 1.6- U7 - 



3.3 



20.4 



7.2 



1.6 



21.7 
23.6 
5.6 
1.9 
• 0.3 
1.3 



34.8 
13.3 
15.4 
5.4 
.8 



3.7 
5.6 
15.3'' 
2.9 
1.7 



20.9 , 
10.0 
, 8i8 
■0.7 

0.6 

0.9 
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source? Tabular Summary of the Third Follow-up Que^ionnaire data, 
National Longitudinal Survey 

*■ ^ * • • 
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andLHispanics had received certificates more of€en than whites, 
.but'wH(rtes received proportionately more licenses and vocational ^ 

degrees. . • • ^ , 

in the fall of 1976/ about a quarter, of the class was stiU ' 
(or again) enrolled in school.- About half of ^those were in four- 
year colleges, indicating that a su|?stantial proportion of 
^sfeudents were .taking more than four^years to finish college. The 
relat-^vely high enrollment rates for women and minorities in 
four-year colleges suggest that their ultimate graduation rates * 
are likely to be higher than those recorded in OCto)Der* 1976 , The 
higher enrollment rate for white males, however suggests ^that 
_they are likely to catch up with white- females .and to remlin well 
ahead of the minority groups. White males were also enrolled in. 
graduate and professional schools at- substanti^y higher rates 
than other groups. Despite their higher college graduation 
rates', whit^e females were enrolled in graduate and professional ^ 
school at only half the rate of white men. '• 

census enrollment data ^f or 1976 - which give -larger numbers 
\<but hotThrability to trace progress in a cohort - show similar 
patterns of attendance- by sex and race (Table 6). 
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Tat)le 6 



Distribution of Eijrollmen^iamong Types of- 

'institutions, by Race and Sex, iy/«J 

Total' White White Black - Black 
Men Women Men Wonj^eti 



79 • 


80 


81 


45 


39 . 


42 


19 


10 


10 


26 


29 . 


• 32 


34 


41 


39 



.11 institutions . 100.0%.iOO..O% 100. 0» 100.0% lOO.O* 

• Public institutions • 7«.6 77 

' 4-Year Institutions 44.5 46 
Universities . 18.9 
Other 4-Year 25.6 . ^ 

.2-Year Institutions 43.1 J-l 

'i^ n ' i-\ 21-20 19 

Private Institutions 21.4 23 zi 

. 4-Year. Institutions 20. 2 22 4*4 

universities ^ 6.4 7 , -3, 

Othfr 4-year 13.9 ~\ . 2 2 

, 2-Year Institutions l.-i 1 , , . . 

^ ' -59 

4-YeaT. Public & Private 64.7 68 ' 65 57 • • 

2-Year, Public & Private- 35.3 32 ^35 



A- 

/ 



Source; 



Current population Reports, ?School EnroUment So^^^^ 
EconoSL Characteristics of students: . October 1976,, 
Seties P-.20, No. 319, Febcuacy^978. . ^ . 



Table 7 



Participation of High School Class of .1972 in postsecondary 
•feducation; by Race, Sex, and Parental Income Leyel: 1972 



Percsentage Attending 
Tv^i-irafinnal Institutions 



White males 
under $3,000 
$3,000-57,499 
$7,500-510,499 
510,500-513,499 
$13,5'00-$18,000 
over $1&,000 

White, females 
under $3,000 
$3,000-$7499 
$7,500-$10,499 
$10,500-$U,499 
$13,50O-$18,O00 
over $18,000 

' Black males 
under $3,000 
$1;l000-$7,499 
$7,500-^10,499 
$10,500-513,499 
$13,5Q0-$18,000 
over $18,000 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100. d 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100^0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Percent 
not in 
Sdiool 



Voc/ 
Tech 



2-yeaC- 4-year other 
collegia college' sfehool 




61.6 
55.3 
49.2 
44.1 
32< 
22.7 



5 8. .9 
♦59.3 

39,7 
'57.4 

22.9 

42.3 



10.0 
6.7 
6.4 
2.0 
10.4 
'6.9 



6. 


1 


1 C Q 
ID • O 


14. 


0^ 


19.6 


14. 


0 


27.3 


19. 


9 


29.2- 


17. 


d 


42.5 




8 


51.6 




J 


14.1 


• 12.5 


'13. 


.0 


. l'9.0 


12.9° 


♦ '26^.3 


13 




30.5 


20 




37.8 






56.5 


1 








.8 


21.6 






2-4.3 


18 

7 


!8 


32.3 


.2 . 


*3"3.4 


20 


.5' 


35.0 


9 


.4 


41. .4 



5.2 
2..2- 
'2.1 

2.5-.. 
1. V-' 
1.8 ' 



.4 

2.4 
1.6 
1..7 
1.4 
1.7 



1.8 
1.3 
2.8" 
0 

11^2 
0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



58.4 
47.3 
50.5 
35.5 
30.7 
15.3 



9.5" 
12-'. 7 

7.5 
14.4 

8.4 
•21.1 



/n. 



d 

6 

• 8.3 
15.2 
12.3 
2.7 



I • 

23.8 

26.1 . ) . 
32.0-^ • 
33.1 ^ 
48.6 
60.9' 



2.5 
2.3 
1.7 
1.9 

0 
0' 



Black females 
under $3,KJ00 
$3,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$10,499 
' $10,500-$13,499 
$13,50"0-$18,000 
over $18,000 

Note:' See- Te epical Note 'E. ^ 
source: Condition of education; 1^79 , from Department of Health, ' 

of 1972; unpublished data. / . , 



'r ' ' \- interestingly, that ,t i""*^ ■ 

^,,le .7 also suggests. Inter ^^^^^^ 

likely than '..whites to u 
levels .UCKS are ^,,3,;,,ta it is «orth , 

— > lacKs t J Whites co.e .ro. 

;.eeping in ""^ that eany te«er . 
higher income families. ■ ,eograpbi.. Taole 8 

. .notner -""'f ^ rr^.^ent ra^es . region. 

• ,st.te enrollment rate ^^^^^^^ 

„es. cUarlv t.as the n.ghest ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

- ..U is due in part to the e.tre.elv 

. for blaoks enrollment rates are 
Californva. For o^ ,, . ,ates ocour in the 

Wires the lowes.t enrollment rates 
while for whites, tne . 

' Northeast. " . jt^aents in each region 

^ . a also Shows the ,,,.„aix 

* ii^nps tState data appea 

■attending two-year colleges. ^^^^^^^ ^„ ,^,3,,, 

^.1^ ^I.) Blac^ ana women 0 J^^^^ .specially "in 
,.rcentages.than .th the .ig.est enroll- 

, west, interestingly, h, 

• „enf rat.s .r -^^ra-tes. in -which hlac.s attend two- 

and Arizona " also are tn ^ , 

• ,.ar colleges at the '>^^-=;;;";;^^^^„„ ,,,a o. enrollment ir 
■ ngure , ana ^^^'^^ ^^^^^ ^„,,ams.„ «ey show ^hat 

la«, medlcine, business and g „nderrepresented in 

~ • ,iHas are'substantlaiiy ^" , 
. .,0th women and »inori ^ ,oth has improved 

,U four ptogr3*s, though the pos 
■■ -considerably over the lasf ten^years. ^. , 



•^Table 8 



college Encollment as-a Proportion of Total 
college c.n^ ^^^^ Old Population, 1976. 



by Race, - Sex and Region 



\ 



Total encollment 

Enrollment as % 
of 18-24 year 
old population 

<' 

% blacks enrolled 
i whites enrolled 
% males enrolled 
% females enrolled 



North 
Central 



south 



Northeast 
l,694,'l32 ^ 2,m,361- 2,432,621 



23.9 
26.9 
29.5^ 
26;4 



26.7 
30.0 
31.7 
27.7 



22.4 
27.3 
29..7 
26.3 



percent of enrollment 
in two-year colleges 

% black enrollment 
in two-year colleges 
% female encollment 
in two-year colleges 



35.4% 

44.8 
•36.6 



37.7% 

53.3 
39.6 



39.5% 

38.5 
39.0 



Source:"^ pall Enrollment in 



Higher Eaucation (1976) 



Enrolled 
120,000' 

110,000 
100,000 
. 90,000 

^,oool 

I 

70,000! 

f 
t 

li 



•» Figure 3 

Law and Iledical School Enrollment: 
Nuirbers,. Percent \^cnen and Percent Minority 



ee,ooql 

50,000! 

40,000: 

3O,00G 

20,00.0; 

10*,000; ^ ^ 

Percent j 

Enrplled , 

I 
1 

.27 j 

;24i 

I 

i 

.21 



l^jtal Lav/ School 
Enrollment 



First-Year Medical 
School Enrollnnent 



Percent 
Wotren " 



Percent 
Wccnen 



ERLC 




Percent 
^ ^Minority 



74 



75 



76 



-s- Law' School 

- -. Medical School M * " ^ w selective JdndssiSSS 



/ the- cUi-.' that wo»en, ain^"ti=-= ■ 

,,.ese aata support .th ^ ^■^3,,„„„,ea in thelt access . 

chUa.e„ o. low U=«e pa ^ „„ae».p.ese„tea in ' 

" -.-^ ;.auate a„a-u„ae..aa.ate.eveu. ana 

,..U .catena, p.o.a^s. .sUehts. 

overcepceseptaa in two; . o^hets. . 

o£, soma states are aisadvantagea ^^^^^ 

rtraisiiea . these a^ 

,,,e.ences in p.e.ecences .etween 

It ,Wse.v^Ut^^ to past o. 

groups, preferences that , ^^^^ ^^^^^^ be . 

a Ut/ana»ot.va^^^^ On strUt.. .er.- 
a.«eren=es a^ J^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^,,,3 to aeter- 

.ocratic grounas, V ,,„ere„=es in ability ana 

,,„e access. J ".^ent aiscrimination or un.air- 

^otivation result from past o ^^^^^^ 

„.3S. then the — ^'^ ..search that speaKs to 

to remeay. the tv.ext section.wiH, 

'"these questions. ' ■• 

C. «hatieterEines.Am!^ 

• ^ .'of college attenaance suggests 
. vh« d^tecminants of coiiey« . 
. research on.the aete ^^^^^^ ^^^^.„„. , 

•, some answers to the qoest.on ^.^ ^^^^^^ questions: . 

.i.^^ctlon we vUl examine the e ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ . 

I. ,to«h,t extent • ' 



' 'The best sources of -inf ocmation foe 

'inl-^—^-^^ .analyses: The oesi. . 

-auU-Ufe. sev.cal such longitudinal studies now e..st and 
: : r ::,.. ..nsl... .st ...t is t. ..tional 

Lted in^o^ation on a st.atiU.d sa.U o. a.out 1. 00 . 

• 1072 The analysis of this data set by Gregory 

„„«. ..... 

•the focus of discussion. • 

..acson.s analysis used e'i.Ht composite va.ia.les to expl 
«.etne. a senioc in 1.7. was enrolled in =oUe,e ei,.t.en .ontns 
later. The composite variables were = _ 

■ , nace: white collar occupational distribution, t.,ht 

, post-secondary institutions, region, 

Background: parents" income, ^socioeconomic status, race 
whether religious upbringing, 

■ 3 ■ school,- high school curriculum offerings, racial 

■ composition and, educational plans of student body, . 
4. Student, test score, academic trac, grades, parents^ 

aspirations for student, • ' 

rriends. whether friends plan to go to college, . 
occupation, occupational aspirations, 
7. »spir-ation, educational aspirations, 
,. . nans: plans for nexf year, if t^ere were no obstacle. 



5. 
.6, 



. iacKson foJna that fa;iXy £«K,.ouna an important -predic: • 

o« coXle,e attendance, and tnat placa and schooX va.iaMes 
.ece relatively .hl^po.tant after background waf taken into 
account. cK,uations an'a coefficients frp,..his discriminant . 

* m-.wi^ VTTT ^ When student 

analysis are reproduced in Appenaix Table VIII.) 

■ characteristics test scopes, grades, track and P«-" . 
.•spirations - were add.d to the equation, however, the eff ts , 
Of background diminished markedly. Background appears to affec^ 
attendance primarily by affecting tHese. other 

«hen Plans «er,e added to the .guation they became by fa h, t 
p.edictor Of college attendance. The effects of student charac 
eeristi« declined to about a. third their previous -P«""- • 
and the effects ,f background diminished even further. Students 
assessments of their characteristics ..nd perhaps o-- 
.„ents of their characteristics,- shaped their plans. -hich an 

. : Tf is liiDortant to note,- however., 
turn bhaped their behavior. It is impor ,„,i,Mcs 
■ ,Hat even when the analysis included both student characteristics 
and Plans, background e.erted an independent, statistically 
Significant impact on the probability of attending college. 
■ aackson.s analysis, which is generally supported by others, _ 
■ ,„,,ests that the- race and class disparities in college at.ten- _ . 
aance ddcumented in Tables 3-3 ^a„ explained to a substantial 
■ ■ «t,nt, though not completely,;by differences in student c ha 
= .eristucs, aspirations. and pUns. .The term -e.plaine is - 
re in its st.Ustical sense,; and is not .e.nf to imply ,ustif 1^ 
-■ rain., we turn^ therefore, to-the important ^oughcntrover- 
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sial, issues of- motivation and ability. To pursue the direct . - ^ 

effects of income level on attendance, we later look at. the 

research on college costs. . J •. ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

Ap plications and admissiojis . ' One important question for 
understanding the process' leading to underrepresentation o€ 
minorities and the. poor in higher education is whether' those 
groups apply to college in lower prop<irtions ^-are dispropor- 
tionality rejected for admissions. \, 

'The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of / 
1972 suggests that nearly all Undergraduate applicants ar>-ad- 
mitted to at least one school - most, indeed, to their' first ^ 
choice. While 11.5 percent of blacks^ and. 7.8 percent of whit'es 
were rejected by their first choice school, less than 3 pcT^cent 
of all blacks -and only 2 percent of all whites who applied _feo 
college werenot accepted anywhere. This means that the over- . 
all applicant pool looked almost exactly like the pool of ad- 
miUed students and suggests that disproportionate enrollment .^ ; - 
reflects either disproportionate application^, disproportionate ^ 
rates pt registration after admissions, or disproportionate . \ : 

drop-out rates. 

- ah' three appear to, be involyed. One factor inflaencin, 
application rates- Is high school completion, as was noted .- ' _ 
earlier,- about 25 percent o£ blacks and 15 percent' of whites ^had ' 
■'droppea out.of .the h'igh school class o£ 1972 before graduation 
. (Ippefldix, Table III) . -Of high school graduates,- blacks applied 
to colleges ?t slightly lower rates than whites: 48.8 percent of V 
-^racks applied to at leas.t one college compared to 51..5 percent.. 



52 ' ' ' ' 

of whites* Among those accepted by their first choice 

colleges, 53 percent of blacks and 68 percent of whites actually 
53 

attended* As was shown earlier (Table! 3) blacks who do attend 
'are more likely to be enrolled in two-year programs and more 
ly^ely to drop^ out before completing their programs. • The com- 
bination of these differentials culmina^e'^'^in raclial'^dif f erences 
in college graduates, ' For the class of 1972, 19.2 percent o'f 

white high school graduates had received a bachelor's degree by 

\ 

1977, while only 12*1 percent of the blacks had received their 

\ . • 

degrees* More dramatically, in 1977, 28 percent of white 25-29 

r 

year olds were college graduates compared .with 13 percent of 
black 25-29 year olds» , , ' • . 

The importance of application\and admission rates in deter- 
mining the' dis'tr it)ution of students among institutions cah be^ 
partially examined with available data. For the thirty highly 
selective pf iva€ie colleges that constitute the Consortium on 
Financing Higher Education {COFHEL: members include the Ivy 
League and Sevjen Sisters colleges / Carle ton, Duke, Johns Hopkins, 



Trinity, University of Chicago, Vanderbilt, etc.)/ minority 
students in 1*974 were. 11.1 percent of -applicants, 10.. 8 percent of 
accepted applicants and 10.8 percent of enrolled freshman^^ 
compared with 12.7 percent of the 18-24 year old*age 'group and 
14.1 percent ^of college freshman nationally. The under- ^ 
representation of minority students in the COFHE -.colleges is 
almost entirely due to underrepresentatiorts^^ong applications^ 
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(COFHE institutions admitted, on the- ay^.r^ge , 45 percent of their 
1974 applicants. In 1973 and 1974, SsSeip^t of all CdFHE . 
applicants were accepted in at least one 'COFHE institution.) " . 

The picture is a bit different for law and medical^ school . 
in 1976, about 57 percent of all applicants to ABA approved law. 
sch<3ols were, admitted to aC least one school (Table 9). Blacks 
made up' 6 percent of the applicant pool but ' only received 4 
percent' of the total offers; 39 percent of the black applicants 
and 5^ percent of Xite applicants were admitted. For law 
school^, therefore, minorities were not only underrepres^nted in 
the' -applicant pool, but were also admitted i.n lower firo^rtiohs " 
th^n Whites. 1)1 -contrast, women were admitted in lji#her proporr; 
fions: 60 percent of female applicants , 'who taa^e up 28 percent : 
o^ the applicant; pool, were ^admitted tp at ;east one law 

^, , 56 

school . ■■_.>- 

jn'medi^.e};;.-^^'^^^^ ^PP^''" ^^^"^ disprop^tions arise 
prW^i^^tiie appiircant pool and a if e corrected, to. a slight ^ 

" !► 

•extent by the admissions process. . , ^ 

in 1975, a^out'36.6 petcent of all medical school applicant-s 
. were admitted to at least one schbpl. . Blacks were, admitted at 
the rate of 41.^ percent, of applicants and- Chicanos at 51.5 
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Table 9 



Acceptance Rates far Selected Professional Schools . 



Law Schools (1976) 




% of Applicarftt' Pool > Offers 

^ i 

. . 43,513 
30,531 
■ 12,953 



100% " 
.7-1.6 4 
2fi . 4 • 

« 

V5.7 

1*4 ^ 



1,^ 



' ^10 , 

1,892' 
1 39,?84 



of bffers Pool 

/ 100% 
70.2 
29. .8 
3.9 
1.2 

4.3 

• 

90.3 



source, .YranK Evans. Applications anc fi AamJ^^^^ Schools: Fall 

- '^(Princeton, H. 171 Law Schools, Ad^Fssions Council, May L97n . ,. ^ 
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/ 

Acceptance 
Rate 

57% • 

5^% * 

60% 

39% 

. 47% 



51% 

» 

\ .59% 
1976 



51 



V 



( 



Table 9 (cont«<a) 



*Mo«^iral Schools (1975) 



-Total 
lien ^ 
Women 

Blaaks„ , . 
'Chlcanos 
UnspeciEied 
Mlaoritles 
- No .Response 

. Whites 

3 



Applicants 
• 42-, 303 
- 26,926 
15,377 
2,288 
427 
/ 3,188 

♦ • 

1,532 
34,868 



%• oT Applicant Pool 
100.0* 
63.7% 



36. 3 



5.4 
l.b 
7.5 

f 

3.6 
82.4 



Offers 
15^365 
11,677 
3,688 
945 
* 220 
969 

256 
. 12,985 



% pr offers Pool 
100.0% 
76.0% 

» 

24.0% 
6.2% 
1.4%- 
6.2% 



1.7% 
84.5% 



Acceptance 
Rate 



36% 
43% 
24% 
41% 
52% 
30% 



17% 
37% 
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percent-, they .J-' 5.4,e.cene ,n. ^.0 percent, cespece.ve... 
Of the applicant pools/in' co»parUon.-3TJ^tent of ,wh.te 
epplicants wete accepted. (Asian Americans, Puejp. Ricans, 
Cubans and-others were admitted at bfto.. avera^^ rates., 

,s-a final exa»ple-of the relative importanci'Of applications 
ena ad»i.sions rates; we can use Lavin.et al.'s Analysis of tUe 
City university of New .or.'in 197... « th.t timl Hi.h^school 
graduates with SO, ^era.es-or in the top. halves of their cl-a.ses- 
,ere guaranteed places somewhere , in the* system, but. both student 
pr-eferences and admissions .decisions determined whether their 
pieces would be in the -foC. elite senior colle.es (defined by the 
euthors as Brooklyn, City College, Hunter and Queens,, the five ^ 
no«-elite senior colle.es or ei.ht community colleges. -In 
19727 minorities made up 34,«.^ercent of en'.erin. .freshman: 23.0 
percent at elite senior colleges, 34.1 percent at non-eUte 
• senio. colleges and 43.8 percent .at. co^unity colleges. Expres- 
sions Of preferences and admissions rates are presented in Table. 
10- The ta^'le suggests 'that preferences wer.e an impor^tant deter- 
.llant .f Where student^ended up. m addition-, however, dHfer- 
ential .admissions rate, existed, especially in the elite senior 

colleges • ' ' • / ' 

These places of -data -hardly Present a complex, .picture of 
applications and admissions processes in U.S. higher education. 
- xt would be very Useful' to have data from state uni.verslty 



Table 10 



College. Pr.eference and-'Rate of Admission to Preferred - 
Level by. Ethnic Group, City University of -New Y^rk, 1972 



Whites 
Blacks - 
Hispan'ics 



Percent Preferring 
Elite Senior ' Oth)er Senior 
• 42 13 
22 -11 
21 : 12 • 



Community 
45 
67 
67 



< 



Rate of Admission to Preferred Level 



Whi-tes 
Blacks ' 
Hispanica 



Elite Senior Other Senior 
• 51 . . 69 

'32 • ^ 60 . . 

49 . '75 



Community 
100 

• 100 

• 100 



Source: Lavin/ David Richard D. Alba and Ric^d A. ' 

Silberstein, "Open Admissions* and Equal Access: '.A. Study 
• 7of Ethnic Groups in. the City Uiiiversity' of New York/' 
. Harvard- Educational Revi,ew. Vol. .49,^No. 1, February 



' ' '■ ■ ^ , h»vs anv-data on application and- 

systems, It would be useful, to have any .aa 

admlisions rates by family income. ' . ' , 

■ - • nonetheless, the available data' su,,est a ^e«,con=lus.ons. , ^ 

■ ,rou. differences, in application- rates seem to- be mo«e . 

• ..portaat than differences in .dmissions rates in -inf luenc.n, . 
.nLlment. ,Onderstandin. Waca-tion decision. «ill be cruc. , 
" ^or desl,n-i;;rremedial.pro,rl™s. Second, at least some Unds of 

h.f lower' proportions of minority than of 

■ ' institutions admit somewhat lower propo , « - 

'~ ' » fA-* fh,is — and- the reasons .< 

^i^ = r,t■<t The reasons toTfO^Ris / 
'majority applicants. ine t-sa ^ . ^ 

.Hat other inst.tuti.ns, liKe^medicar scho^s^^admi^.^ . 
..portion. Of Minority applicants -also need.to^b^under.tood 
• hicd. .roup differences in enrollment rates after Ycceptanc, and 
• L arop-out .ates-after enrodm^nt are also very important deter- 
' ■minant.of dif f.rent^ "Nation ratls. -How -"--^J^.'" 
. .„a hoiaithe students they admit is- thus another importAt area . ■ 

* * • 

for study* , . ' * . 

■ self selection. . The data summarized .bove on applications , 

' .\h»Hiah sbhool- students so^t themselves 
and admission,s suggest that i>igh sen o 

J „on-colleae goers before >:heY reaqft fhe 
■ into college-goers and non-college g . _ 

stage Of applying .to college. The coUeges^in the aggregate add 
,ery little to this sorting process.' si.ce-^lmost everyohe who . 

. • nt»d High school Students also sor-t themselves 
• applies is accepted. Hign sen 

fUf .-nileaes and even into ' specif ic 
fairly etficiently into types^-^pf colleges an _ 

m 1978 37 percent of enrolled college freshman. 
. institutxons, ln.?78, .JP^ ..aitional 18 percent had 

had applied to onjy one college an^ an additional P 
Sli to only -two. seventy.si. P.^ent reported that they -ere 
■rtending their first choice coll-ege.- »ong the high school 
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'class" of 1972, surveyed by the Nationa^^^ Longiliudinal Study/ 
Jacks'^n -found that just ov.er half ^ the, applicarxts filed only one 
application. 5^ He also found that the/schools applied to by 
multiple > applicants were very -simil^apto each o^ther 'in offerings, 
/prestige- academic quality^and price.^.° Th^t considerable self; 
Selection takes place is further documented by the- fact, that 
alino-st 70" ^rcent of 1973 andjl974 applicants, to the prastigeous 
COHFE instituti^s v6re admitted to at least .one of them. • ^ 
- * How does the process 6f.- seLf-seleetior>. not onl^'ifito College 
bu^Vlso" into particular. insti^tuVions , t^e- place? It- seems • ^ 
clear/ frbm'.thfe multivariate aaalyses of educational attaimae^nt ^ 
•repeated abova and itx the appendix that academic abilityas ' 
'measured by test scores aM'h'igh school g'rades are^ extremely " 
^ impartant, 'as ire' occupational and educational aspirations. ^ 
. Famlly /incortieV.-cace/.'^. and other background variables ar . 

important mainly^through their influence on scores, grades and* 
-■ motivation^ their" iVp^ndent effects, however may derive from ^ 

assessments by students. Ind 'their families of whether they can 
,' afford the cost of<' college . • ' - • - 

.The process'by which all this, happens has not been", adequately 
'^st^ad'ied a^d is -probably quite complex.- One possibility is that- 
• students- accurately perceive and anticipate the admissions and 
financial aid, decisions of colleges. ' Because" colleges .value high 
test scores^a-nd grades"; s'tuc^ents with low test scores and grades 
^" know" -.they will-^not be Iccept.ed and therefore do not applr-. 
Because coireges have' limited -financial aid, onl^r higher income 
' students andllow/inccsme students- with^ very good records apply to ^ 



expensive institutions. St^ents 'therefore sort ' themselve'ts into 
•the institutions where they"are f^irly^ sure they will be 
' accepted, Where 'they end up 'does, hot necessarily reflect g%nuine 
preferences, although expressions of preferences may ratiorialize 
actual positions. If this a<£count were true, changes in enroll- 
. ment patterns could be effected by changes in admissions poli- 
cies, after a suitable length of time for diffusion of 
, information, . • . 

■ Another possiblity 'is that the process, works less , directly, 
with preferences playing a" more important role.^ students with 
talents and tem.peraments to do well in schoolV enj.oy school 
(pattly because they, do, well in i't) and aspire both to more ^' 
ichool arid to the ^kinds of occupations that reqdire the Same 
kinds talents and« temperaments as- school, 'They genuinely- 
prefer 'going to schoQi over-'jtheir other alternatives, and the 
. more academically ab-l^^among them 'prefer more intellectually 
difficult schools. Those less enanmor'ed of school prefer the 
shorter, ra'pre' practical programs bf community colleges* ajid less 
prestigious institutionsV,*Beca'use I'-ess'of their lives is in- 

• vested in. school . they choose local institutions in order to , 

• maint.,ain work^-and friendship patterns,' EnroJ^lment patterns thus 
rehect preferences', and the high rates of reported attenda^ice at 

'.'"first choice" schools, are real. If this accourit were truer** 
•admissions policies would Reflect but would nbt cause students' 
assessments of/where they would do well, and be happy. 
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^ So»e eviaence e.Uts that ..escci.es students' reasons f o. .n<,t 
enc-ollin, in po.st.s.conda... eaucation and to. a.oppin,-out, . 
Sfuae^ts .in th. HtS Who wece not en.oUea in p6st^seco„aac. 
.aucation wece pces.ntea «Uh a U,t of "reasons others have 
,,ven to: not continuing their for.al, eaucation" ana as.ea «h.=h 
appiiea to the.. The »ost often citea reason «as -antip, to earn_ 
„o.e. for self 16 = .U percent, foUo«ea wantin, to ta.e . . 

thaethey wantea practical experience/ needed to earn ^Oney to « 
. p.yV,: „iie.e, couid not a.ford co^-ere offered a :o. 

they waited. .Ml the eco.no^ic reasons were cU.a .ore often .y 
• .,ac.s -.than hy white\. ..oniy a..at ii percent saia that poor 
■,.aaes or test s,o.es Kept the. fro. coiie,es. Oniy .percent 
cite^ the iacK of a coUeW .ithin co^utin, aista.ce a. a fac- 
tor or said that they were •discouraged, by. par.nt^ counseiors^or 
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teachers. 



ay -the fali of 1973,-al.ost half (47 percent, of those, 
students enroaied in -post-secondary pro,ra.s had withdrawn The 
reasons .ost often.^iven wer. financial difficulties ,27.15 
percent,, wanting to .et practical experience percent,, . 

,„a-failin, or doin, poorly percent,. Bla.. Students , 

:l financia;difncultie,as thJ^r^.a,or reason for leav.n. 

C 001..U.17 percent,, wherea. white students listed the des.re^ 
\ IT 63 hhose students 

'^rsr^^' (0<^ 97 percent) . Or, tnose »uwu 
fco qet practical experience (29.^/ 

. :i.nuin.th-eir post-secondary. education .eyo'nd " 
wrtharew hy the fall of 1.74._ .,aln, hlac. .tuaents attr..utea 



Ws decision most of^ten to'flnancUl difficulties (45 percent) 
whilfe- white students "selected "wasn't really sure .what I wanted 
to, do" (44.9 peccehtj.^s. the major factor. ■ ^ 

It would seem, then, that -in thinking about policy, attention 
should be- paid not only, to admissions and financial aid policies 
biT-atgo to the.wMle proce'ss by .which school success and the. 
mouftlon ^/^^^^^velop. Elem.^tary and high school _ 
teachers and J^elors may well" be implicated here', not only 
^^caase of th^ direct advUf;tW.9lve , students about^college but 
.also as a result of their role in decisions about grades track 
placement .and th^e help, and 'enco^uragement .that students refieive. " 
If these 'decisions reitecf cUss and .racial biases, or behavior 
patterns and . expectations stacked against minoritie^and the 
poor ,' they may contribute to the dif|erent.ials. we observe in 
higher education. ' * ' 

• .cores and ir.„p dlf ferentials. to this point, test, 

scores have been discussed- only as' a general determinant of 
educational "attaiWnt. Because they present the most difficulty 
issue in thinking about group differentials, however, we must now 
look-mare closely at the role .they-play. ' ' 

- scores onlrtandardized' tests of all' types-vary by race and ' . 
class. Data on' Scholastic Aptitutde Te.'t (SAT) scoies by paren-.. 
tal income are presented ' in Tableau-. . The table shows that mean 
SAT. scores range from 403 -for the lowest income group to. 435 for 

i,«^«ma hv «?AT score qroup shows an equally 
the highest; mean rncome by sat score ytw f .. • , 

' i -onh n;:,htern Test score differences by race are 
I cle^r and consistent pattern. . le&t, sv,w ^ ^ . 

even more dramatic. • ^ . 
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\ ^ Table 11 ' ' • 

parental Annua. Incotpe by SAT Average, Both ^exes Combined <^^^^^^^;i'?S?3Q;;:^^?^''^ 
647,031 Students Responding (Percentages m this Table Based on tnis wunic t/ 
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SAT AVERAGE 

750-800 
700-749 * 
^5q-69.9. "~ 
' '61)0-649. * 
•550'-599 
• 500-549 

450-499 . 

400-449 

350-399 i 

300-349 

250-299 

200t249 

Total 
Mean Score 



Source: Colle 
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UNDER 
$6,^0(^0 
PCT 

7 0 
o 

0 



0 



6 

403 



$6,000- 
$8,999 
PCT 

0 . 
. 0 

0 

1 " 
.1 . 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1* 
0 

12 
435 



$9,000- 

C 1 1 QQO* 
9 X X f 

PCT ^ 


$12,000- 
513, 499 

PCT 


$'.3,500- 
$14,Sl^99 
PCT - 


$15 ,000- 
$17,999 
PCT 


CIO n nn^ 

OR OVER 
PCT 


TOTAL 
^PCT 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


^0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 1 . 


1 


0 ' 


0 


0 


O 


1 


3 «t 




— 1 ^ 
1 

1' ■ 






3 - 


6 


/ 


1 % 


1 
, 2 


4 

6 


11 
15 


3 


2 




2 


2 


.18 


3 
3 


2 

1 -. 




■ 2 ' 
2 


6 
4 


17 
14 


2 • 


) 1 




1 




9 


^ 1 
0 


0 
0 


0 

0 • 


0 
0 

1 


1 
0 

> 


, '4 
•1 


18 
• 455 

• 


9 

464 


6 

469 


ll 
473 

- ^ 


34 
485 


99 
462 


373-1974, 


College Board 









MEAN 
INCOME 

$24,124 

$21,980 

$21,292 ^ 

$20,3*30 

$19,481 

$18,824 

$18,122 

$17,387 

$16,182 

$14,-055 

$li;428 

$ 8,639 

$17,563° 
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n,... 4, £»r.ex-pU, Shows the aistri.ution .of scores on ^ 
.he U« school ..atutae Test.<LS.T, hy race, .ho.t « percent 
0,.hlac.s an. 4Z pe,ce«t Chicanes co»p«ea^th U percen o 
«Hites sco;ea .eXo« while.2 percent of .lac... .percent ol_ 
, • Chicanes ana- 13 percent o. «hU.es scor.a a.ove ,S0, >S.ores on 
, eests 0. various Unas ,iven at various a,es Carter a.ou. a,e 10, 

• „e highly correlatea with each other: ..ace. ana class ai«er.n- . 

• .uls are si.Uar ?. s.anaarai^.a ability tests ,iven .n ele^en- 
, tary^na hi,h school. S.Ts, LS.Ts. «CATs. etc. 

■ ■ Iou,h ali o, ti.se test are -callea .Mlity tests, ^one o. 

\ u-iifv as distinct from reading spe^d- and 

\ them.4easure pure ability as distmci: 

>:^ co.prehe„sion, voc^ulary. general .nowlea,e ana other lear a^ 
..ais. «o. can the tests clai» to measure an innate . .enet.^ 

axea <,u,Uty. «thou,h there .aX- a heritahle, co.ponen 
It .scores. ai«erence. in envirynnt «ntri.ute » 

^ . Whatever it is that test scores measure, however, 

the variation. Whatever xt x ^ 

u««i /This is not surprising 
is preaictive o£ success, in. school. (This is 

. si/,e the' test, were aesi^nea to prpauce the highest possih e . 
correlations with school.,raaes ana teacher evaluations., The 

■ Its see„ to he ahout equally .alia preaictors o. school success 
■ .or .a:ori.y ana .inori.ty stua-ents.- THe .est.-, preaictive , , 

■ valiaity is the ,«sti£icat,ion £or their use as part M an. a.a-. 

. „i4sions proceaure ana as aias in. counseling. ■ , . ■ 



Figure" 4 
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T.SAT SCORE? ^^^E AMD SEX 



Percent Scoring -in Each Cohort by Group 



34 
32 
30 
28. 
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649 



4 ^ 

.2' 

^"^^ -."^'I' Mi'r^Policvr Studies in Higher Bducatixjn, 
O 'Source: Carnpgi« C»mcdl on San Francisco, 

g^i Active Aai P ^«»«i««/in mqner t^ucaw. _ 
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Racial differences in average test scores do not seem to fae 
\ • . . - , ^ , ♦ 

-accounted for by blatant or easily cbrrejitable item biases. Many 
studies Have been,,done, mostly by the Educational Testing^ Service 
which produces the .tests, "to look for ^andardized test items 
that are differentially difficult' for racial groups. The studies 
show, however, that such items are hard to fciLnd and that, of the 
fev that exist .about as many are oiase'd against whites is against 
blacks. ■ Blacks' flower average scores seem to result from' , 
difficulty wi'th the test,s generally rather than with particular 
items. That, the tests generally reflect middle-*lass- Ara^r i/can 
.culture , rather than . black\>r— Hispaniclcul ture ,Jls indisputable . 
Schools -and economic institutions also reflect middle class 
culture, however, and although it is theoretically possible to 
design test^ that embpdy other cultural outlooks and knowledge, 
they are poor predictors of success in school. • ' , 

. The low average test scores of* minor ities may also help to 
explain why they' are underrepresented amoncLapplitants to selec- 
tive colleges and professional schools. ^Minorities may not apply 
because they think low test scores will prevent their being 
admitted. Or they may have found test scores a handicap at other 
stages of the- educational process: in tracking and curriculum 
- placement, higfe school graduation, college application, and so 
on. -or low test scor'es may 'reflect (rather than cause) inade- 
quate educational preparation in elementary and secondary school 



which "makes going on a^m impossible. 
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- - ^ . , Table 12 , * ^ * • ^ 

=.K4Htv and instttutional selec'tiyil^y 
ran 197. post^econ^ry eauction.. att^aance, Percentages race aMUt,, a„a 1„ . ... 



Ability qaartiles* 



Black 



Type of' college 



Low 
1 



White 



High 
4 



Low 
. 1 



2 



High 
4 - 



Low, 
1- 



Hispanic . . 




Four-year ^ 
Two-year ^ , 
Total ^ 



15.5 42.2 54.7 173.8 
10.1 11.3 10.5 4.6 
25^6 53.5 65.2 78.4 



6.4 15.0' 33.7 61.3 
1Q.7 17.4 18.9 13.2 
17.1 32.4 52.6 -74.5 



9.6 20.2 33.8 ' .5^^ 
19.4 30.2 ' 26.4 f26rjV. 
29.0 50.4 60.2 * ^59^.4 



Ability 



n 
o 



A Selectivity 
levels^ 



Low 0,1,2 
Mid dle 3,4 
High 5,6,7^ 
^ Total 



Black 



White 



Low 



Medium High Levels 



Low 



Mediirfi ^ .High . ^ Levels 



77*5 
18.9 
3.6 

100 /O 



75.0. 
16.0 

100.0 



51. J 
5.2 
43.1 
100 .b 



70.9 
17.3 
11.8 
100.0 



69.0 
30.7 
^ 0.3 
100.0 



55.3 
36.1 
8.6 
100.0. 



43.5 
32.9 
23.5 
100.0 



49.2 
33.5 
17.3 
100.0 



. «,site^est scpres'invocabula^V; reading:. letter ,r^^^^ 

SlTudent ability based on composite V:est scpre , , the en 

- . ahilitv level of the en 



' S&aent ability Dase» .-..-"-^ . . . .everot the entetiiig 

^■.„„ae.,„a„at..l„stltutlo„,.a,eolaesiaeae.„t.e.aeU,o.t.eave«,eac^^^^^ . _ . 

. ^ freshman Class as follows: • . « In J P Bailey, Jr. (Chair.) . 

A V roll ins. '"Entry into Postsecondary Education. ' ' pogtsecondary Education. 

. p.l7 _ * . ■ 
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Theu. P.«s'ibiiitus raise, questionr^oui: the' use of test 
scores C admissions and counsel-ing. "w^ might weU ask'wh^t ' . 
would be lost, if^nythi'n,, if «s.t Scores were ^ot -used, "and- 
what would J>e gained 'in terms of minority access. In a recent 
study, it. was estimated by the Law Sd^ol Adsiss.ion.Council that 
■if- numerical predictors w^re-^m^yed. exclusively tor all. appli- 
cants.. .the percentage of blacks among first-year law students 
wbuld drop to between 1 percent and 2 percent «rom the current 
5.3 percent, and the percentage of .Chicanos would falPto between 
0.4- percent and 0..8yfeercent from the cufreV^l.36 .percent.- . 
This suggests that other admissions' procedures must be developed 
i£ minority representation is ,to\increase; significantly. Because 
test-scores are, however, somewhat predictive of school success, 
losses might come the accuracy of the predicti^s that ad*is^ 
sions offices fould^be able to make 'about; whether'students_ will 
stay in sihool an^ do ^ellV- This leads to two 'qCest ions: . first, 
■how mud,- loss if predictabilify would there in fact.b^, and 
second, how important is predictability.- 

Th«e are costs to both the individuals ■i:nvaived and to • 
'. soViety when students 'who simply cannot do the-work are admitted 
to undergraduate or professional, training, they drop out. or, 
fail, in effect wasting institytional resources and probably, . , 
damaging ^eix o«n self-esteem as well.^There are also .costs , 
•whertvst'u^ents who coujld do tUwork are hot admitted: ■ the 
■ .tuients'\os\ their ch%nces anJ ^the society ,.,l^..s their c^ntribu 
• tlU-.- It is: clearly use'ful to'-minimize both those kinds of _ 
losses ,i the'-aam-issions stage, and thus, to- have a groce^ure . 




. * ' Table 13 ' . . • 

- / ' -'j^^^^ a*, rvr above selected 'LSAT ana UGP*" 

admission " -r-,J?:o?=L°:hsio„ Te^t sJoVe 



Black 



•I 



Chicano 



Level 



'NO. . % 



> 600 i4r 

> ,50:0 '811 

> ,450 • 1,437- 
.> 3.25 556 

> 2.75 1,929' 



LSAT 
LSAT 
liSAT 
UGPA 
UGPA - - 

UGPA I 2, JO 2., 805 
LSAT ■ 
UGPA 



> jSOO and 

> 3-. 25 39 

LSAir ^ 500 and , 
UGPA > 2.75 461 
450 'and 
2. .50 1,040 



3 
19 
33 
13 
45 
.65 

1 

11 



LSAT > 
UGPA > 
Total - 



24 

4,299 100 



Number 
accepted 

1^2' 
658 

1,051 
409 
■ 1,123 

1,424 

38, 

' ■ 42S 

862- 
1,697 







No. 


86 


7 


'80 


81 


3a 


354 


73 


62 


^ 562 


74 


24 


243 


58 


66 


■ 615 


.■51 

« 


84 


815 


97 


2^ 


-38 


' 92 


25 


251 




\ 




•83 


' 51 


46^ 


39 


100 


.1,085 



% 

.7 
33 
52 
22 
57 
7'5 



23 
43 



Number. ^ 
accepted ^ 

71 

'278 ^ 
400 
186 
■592- 
-459 

35 ^ 

225^ 

369 

•51.&' J 



89 
79 
71 
. 77 
64 
56 

92 

90 

79 
M7 



14 

55 
78 
36 
77 
90 



44 



ievgl 



unspecihea minority. ; w*-"^' -^-^^1"""^ 

accepted ■ 



NO. % 



LSAT 
LSAT 
LSAT 
UGPA 
UGPA 
.UGPA 
LSAT 



600 
500 
450 



7 86 
2,068 
2,656 



1 



Number 
accepted 



•56 
72 
32 
69, 
83 



3.-25 1,178 
2.7 5 .2,523 
2.50 3,053 
60,0 and 
OGPA > 3.25 38-7 '11 
LSAT > 500 and 
UGPA I 2.75 1,615" 44 
LSAT >. 450 and ^ 
UGPA > .2.50 2, '325 63 
Total" ^ 3,6T83 100 



1, 

-1, 

1^ 
1, 



657 

470 

72i' 

856 

^62 

749 



353> 
1,256. 



84 . 
71' 
65 
73 

si 

57 
91 

r8> 



No. 



% 



35 24,4£S 37 
78 5l,3T5T 77 

91 5^,459 89 

4 5 26,7,33 40 

83 -S^.Me 75-. -34,i76 

92 58,420 87 37,182 



20,814 
36,365 
38,541, 
21,301 



33 
93 
9^ 

^-64 95 



85 

-71 

65 

80. 



19 13,151 20 
66,40',S06' 61 



12,082 
31,626 



92 



77 



31 
61 



1, 
1, 



599 
892 



69. 85 52,868 79 
51 100.66,994 100 39 



''■Ml 



^.6-9 93 
59 100, 



^ Estimated 
b 
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■ fhah ipvel who' were.vOffered admission., 
Percentage of the group at that level wno we 

offered admission. ^ .... 
= . Cbuncil, May 197 7 (p.3^^)- ;^ ^^-gO • - < 



which can at least roughly distinguish' applicants who can co the. 
worR, Uo. those who cannot. The use of test scotes-contributes 
„adestly to th'ls^ goal. " K study at four California colleges ^ 
^gests. howevec, that an admissions procedure which eliminated 
the use of test scores in favor of grades would maRe almost the 
same number of .prediction errors on success or failure .as a - 
proc'edure which also used test scores.^^ The grades-only proce- 
dure would, ho«eve',, increase the representation ,f mtnor^ties. , 
It would also, the-iauthors claim, change the' character of predic- 
tion.errors, increasing the number "wrongly" .let i. bSt decreas- 
ing the number wrongly kept out, ' - ^ • 

■ The use of test scores as a measure of predictive success in 
graduate school has also recently been questioned. Several 
studies comparing medical school grades to MCAT subtest .scores , 
reveal littie correlation between the two. In fact, these _f irid- .. 

■ ings suggest that despite an average gap of lOS to 155 points 
between the W scores of admitted blac. and white students,, 
hla<:k students did as well as white students in rfedical school. 
If these analyses "are correct,- the use' qt test scores .n 

* admissions could be. largely eli^inabed without much, changing the 

■ ability of colleges lo distinguish applicants who can dd the wor. 
' from th^se who; cannot.. At s^ectiye colleges- and^ professional 

* schoolj. however, admissions procedures are meant to do more than 
that: 'they, purport' to se^^ct from :a*^ng all- those able -.to do the 
wot. thos^ b.st =able to do the besfwor., The use of test scores 

■ i„ admissions advanl^' this goal.' - It- is, hoWer, a Uss cleaay 
reasonabte goal than tha-t of screening out applicants unabU- to. 
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pass. Most of the research on oc'cup^tianal competence, suggests 
that it is'not necessarily the best .law studertts who become fehe 
best 'lawyers, the best medical students the best doctors, and so 
on. Test scores are only slughtly predictive of occupational 
success and income when they are analyzed -independently of educa*- 
tional credentials. Thus schools cannot claim that their 
selection procedures produce the most compietent professionals, 
even if^they'did produce the ,^est student bodies. ^ * 

The advantages bf procedures. aimed Bt selecting the best 
studen.tg would seem to be two. Students who do well on tests 
tend to be quick, ^verbal , and easy to teach, "^hey therefore make, 
faculties happy ,^ which in turn make.s institutions operate more 
smoothly. Second, they enhance institutions' reputations for 
being selective and thus confer prestige. Because institutional 
quality /i's^df ten equated with average test scores, admissions 
offices have strong incentive^ to select student^ with high 
scores. Neither 6t these advantages seems particularly .weighty ' 
when balanced against the possibil,ity of greater minority access, 
ftore thought and research a'bout the passible benefits of elifni- 
nating testing iare certainly heeded. ' 

Family itiodme and college qostg. Low income students are • • 
less likely than others to attend college at all, to attend 
four-year, private o\ selective colleges or to ^o on to gradu- 
ate or professional training. Differences by income level remain 
even when abilit^and race are taken into account, as Table 14 
shows (using spcioecoaomi^c status, a composite var iable^w^ich 
includes income). Iricome serves to some extent aga proxy for 



parental education, parental occupation and other less easily 
measuredlaspects of class or" ia.,ily background. Analyses which 
•include other background measures generally find that^inco^e per 
se is. less i<<portan.t, than pa?ental education ir. class." Multl- ' 
varlate analyses .also suggest tljat most of the influence, of 
income' or class comes through effects on student achievement and 
aspiration. Family background seems to be an important and 
complex part of a process in which self-perceptians- are'developed 
and decisions about education made. 

. iThese cultural considerations seem tb be mor| impo^rtant than 
simple determinations of Whether families can afford college for 
their children or not. 6e"cause the iost ,f college relaHve to 
■ family' income has, however, attracted a good deal of public 
attention, aid -because coat, unlike culture, can be ea'slly . 
'manipulated by public policyV the issue is worth pursuing' fur- 
ther. , The analyses do show,, aftir "all. a. small direct effect of 
! income on, educational' attainment that' persists ev^n after 

abilK^y, *r.ad.es and aspirations, are taken, into account. More-^ 
. over,' considerations of cost and af fordablllty may dlrec^y or 
/indirectly shape' tl.e advice patents offer, their children and the 
.'ways students think abput po'ssibllities for going on/fn" school- 
He first ask how expensive higher education aq^t^ally Is to 
. students an'd their faiailies. We then go on tc^ulate about 
■.the difference cheaper, or more, easily financed education might _ 
' make- in the attendance rate's of low -'income students. ' 



Table 14 



Particfipa.tion Rates in Postsecondarv Education for the" 
.High School Class of^ 19721, bv Race Abilitv Level, and 
Socioeconomic' Status: Fall 197-2, Fall 1973^- and Fall 1974 



t 



Ability level .ma , ^ '^^^ 1'" l"."' • 

socioeconomic- status (SES) 2 white Black White Black White Black 
Low ability level 

S?ddlTsES ' . ' ll'l ,^2-? .?V 9- 8. 7 22.5 

High SES • ^^"^ ^^-5 14.1 29.0 

^ " ; . 61.2 -36,.8 51,2 31.4. 49.4 

Middle ability level • " .* ,' " : 



SiddlfsES ll'l |?-o^-25,5 "41.7 l9.8 42.8 

Hlqh SES • • n. r ^^-3 31.8 55. H 

' . 74.6 86.5 65,3 75.6 56.8 ' 83.1 

High ability level 
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SiddffsEs • ■ ■ "Ti'l 151 l^t «'?■? 

Hioh cpc '''4 • "4.2 68.3 82.1 56.3 89 2 

^ "'^^ . 92.6 9i:3 86,2 72.1 81. 2 ll.r 

' ^ .f^?i??^^,*'^f^ students who could not be classified by race 
• ability lev^l-, or socioeconomic status. • ^^^^'^ ^^"^^r ■ 

'abUitv^or'Kah^^i' ^^"""^^ categorized in the -high 

.aoiiity or high socioeconomic status cells are rpisHwoi,, em^n 
. and subject' to greater sampling error! » "f^*^^^^!^ small 

Source: National Center ^for Education Statistic^s, -National ' 
Longitudinal »Study of the High -School Class .o£ 1972, 
preliminary data. * » a^/^,^ 



• The costs of high'er education to stiudents and their families 
vary, considerably by whether the institution is two-year or 
four-year./ private op public, and by whether students live ai; 
home while at^e'nding. Figure 5 shows the average cost for 1967 
to 1977 of public and private cjollege^'s. Figure 5 also shows the 
relatiorfship ,of college costs %o family income. The^burden has 
not increased, over time; although the costs of colleges, espe- 
cially ptivate 'col-leges, have Increased dramatically, family 
income has mo*f,e than kept up. 

' Students and their families do not, of course, pay the entire 
costs of higher education. Th^y do bear the opportunity costs. 



the 



earnings- that student^ lose because they ^e in school rather 
than working. They do not/pay that part'of the cost of college 
that is subsidized by taxes or private philanthropy; le., the ' 
difference between what education .costs and what colleges charge 
'in tuition and fees (about half tjie total cost of higher educa-* 
t ion. in 1977). Moreover, students and their families do not pay 
*all of. .the charges le^t after subsidies are subtracted, since 
-scholarships* ano grants of^v^arious sorts are Available. ^ 

Figtire, 6, from an analysis of* college costs. *by Ja^ckson using 
National -Long itaainal seudy data, shows how college costs in 1972 
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were paid by^'students 'feom different SES levels J? The 
compoaents of cost, cumulated tft-the gf^gh, are as'fonoWs: 
family contribution?* ♦ " " : 1 . . " • 

scholar ship's, and grants, both from college » .- 

* ' • ' * * 

and from.. public sources;' 
loans-, both bank and publicly subsidized^ ^ 
ot;her,_primarilx student earnings and ^apngsl? 
^ " tuiU-o^ ^subsidy- to students at public and ,non=- , 

' .-.E-esident tuitionj , . 

..horae^-living subsidy from parents to studeftts ,-. 

"living home, calculated as the co9t; of ^ , 
y...;-i;o.6ra..-and studefttsXttending-similar - • . , 

■ ;..in^titutionW ■ ^ ' ■ . ' ■ , ": 

'■ '/■^TJ'i^lz^ ■interestihg 'findings emerge" from^.the graph./ Tlie ' •■ ; 
. ../; l' iotal-cost.of^ $70(r hig'her , on the^ average, for ^ 

students: 'Higii^r SES students attend>ore 
%^eas^^^^ The additional costs are financed en- 

...^-iieiy .by family con tcib.utions. which ^are much higher,, both abso- 

luQj^^and^^^^^^^^^^^^^ of total costs, -fot Righ. income 

ff^0i^nt^r-0^^ tij^tion subsidy, is abowt the. 

"V^'^' same'^f or 'hlgh^ahd Idw- income -students. This ,. suggests' th4^' ai- 
' • • though, nigh Stssl«den.t^ are more, likely to attend .private • 

.^:^^:-^'^f'^ p-^^i^ ^°^^^^^5 ^^^^ choo^^:^^- 

i J'^^^ ."inore- expehsivei^^i^ Scholarships, grants Aid J,c«ihs ' 

Pdi|^.t<?.pbc..tl^^^^^^^ Students- .Is^a' tend 

V\:/:^i;o^af idii^ Wtfte f^pm -other" sources, p^i- ^ " 
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• ^ *.h;,h the itowth of public colleges and 
- The data suggest tjiat the growtu f, . . ^ 

■ . ..cholatshipW grants 'and loans has made 
universities and of scholatsnip^ / y 

hi,he. eauctlon availabie to loyr income students at a net . 
'.„oney cost to theic families o. \..UtlveXy »oaest p.opo.t.on of 
, .nco^e.- .ot an M,.e. .,eau,at,o„.s avaU,.l.,to t.e„= • 

, low income students attend cheaper institutions.- Hoceove.. 
lea. .that low income students and theit ^a^il-ies »ust »aKe 
,.eate. sacrifices to finance hi,hec education. Ho^e livin, 
- subsidies ta.e a Ut,e. proportion o. -.aaily 'income at the iower 
level%. -LOW income studlfct^ »ust work »oce an^d taKe out lar,er . 
■ loans. And although family. Cntributiohs ate about the sa.e 

n lovPls they may be more of a burden 
. "proportion- of income at all levels, they m y 

! • .oJ families. Opportunity costs, not incl^jd^d xn this 
to low income ramiiies*. wt/^ , ^ . . , *. 

a.ute. »a; also he »o« important to low income families, s.hce 
Children.. «ntrihutlons could pount to a si.ni.icant proportion 

'of family income. . ,v,*. 

> • ■ Oata £ro» the NLS shows that cost was the ■»ost..s.g,f.£.ca.>t 

.eason hlacK students ,ave for withdrawing £ro» postsecondary 

■ eavation' i.l.H percent of the blacK itudents cited th.s as . 

■ ■ compared to- 2S.S7 percent of the white students, . More 

dr^naticallV studej-ts fro. low .inco.e families were tw.ce as , 
■UKely to cite, financial hardship as a .actor f,r their lea,..n, ; 

^ ' i. ♦.hnQP Students from nign 

school (39.28 percent) in .contrast to, those stud 

' - MQ 6 oercent). When students were asked 

Income backgrocinas (19.6 percent,. . 

■ Whether their decision not to apply - =oU^9e was affecteo by 

; - J cost, the'ahpve patV- of responses was repeated Porty- . 

' • •• . of the black studeats. .a«d 40, percent of the low 

five percent -Of tne DxacN »«. 
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^ . A as a prohibitive factor in their 

income students listed cost as P 

oeoislon to apply to college, «hUe 32 pet . _ 

■ ► „f the high . income students said that 
students- and 30 percent of the nig . , ^.^ _ 

Id -not afford the cist of a college Education.. ■ .-^ 

,,ey could not affo ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

It would seem, then, tnat c . ^ «v;,ct 

^^^^^^^^^ 

a-f 1 " est^ate. .ecent studies using data fro. 
"/s an d l..-lndl=ate that .n.oll.ents would lnc..a.-.. 
.et«een »ea an ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

:i :; : :tLates th-aV additional financial aid of 

r Zs directed to low ses • students would have drawn 

.^2a3.«lUon d<rtlars d . ^^^^^ 

92,952 n.ore-;9f them to college, thus in 

■ This estimate, of course, makes a 

„.„t,rate by 3.1 P ■ i„..eased aid 

numher of non-»er.fiahle ass P ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

„lght change the motivations ano aspira _ . 

n-it in the pa.t applle* to college. ' 
- vocation: ^ number of analyses suggest ^hat .nst 

■ ^^„ot an influential factor in student- s decrsron 
.ocatron is not an ^ ^^^^^ 

Whether or no^|| attend . . ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

• „ Chti>stensen» Melcien, 

Wisconsin, » ^ ^ ^^^^ .pon 

" ^''^ ' Lion to'attend college.- This response w. 

„.X,s. or females . .he ' students' 

also found /not to oe ^^x^^ 



■' status." in another study 'in this, tirie ' 

~'^r ..-^^ n St aent attendance-- OO .att« .nst.to- . 

little effect on^st. . . ^ ^^^^^ college.- ^ 

tion was a two-yea.'o. fou.-yea., p.bl c o P . ^^^^^^^^ . 

" ^.niled the number, of institutions 
„.en aaCson „ . , ^ ,,,3 =oe«i=ient Vas ,. 

o„,, . These nnatn^s. then, .^s 

,„po.tan=e^nstitutl6nal location as a fact . . 

. There appean to be a ^ _ . 

.these results. One poss.b.Uty. th . , . 

• to the number o£ studSnts desiJI*M 

places .s ,e,ual to , ^ -,3,,,^,^ to .eet student • . - 

these places^re geographically 

. ' Another possible explanation may be that la 9 , 
demand. Another po 5 ^ ^„o\ear and four-year public 

\ -^j/^ nnst enough two-yeat an ^ 

populated.ar^as. provide just en g •• .^is seems to be 

• ■ colleges to b^ance student demand. This 

and private college . ^ ^^^^^ , 

the case in ^J^^^^^ .„,„o..ty students in , ■ 

. »ost extens.ive public CO e^ ^^^^^ , 

theSB states attend two-year .coUeg . 
Appendix Table VIl) . • ,,,,„.>g OoUege.' /It . -./f;- 



■ Ap,pendix Table vii, . ^ ^^..^ ■ . 

n vocation cleanly affects the cost . ., 

\ -- - ' . -ludent to attend coUe^e close w n . 

\ less expensive for a .tudent . than 

« offset the expense of livV}g .y ^ . ■■ 
.e.aus-e -it c.n . offset ,,^xf«»*i*ivea:=aVhomer .and 

• 35 pe-ent bt-^the /reshman ^..^^^-^^ their : 

.ose to SO .rent went --^^^gS exi^if.^^^- .• 

77 . A,uic suqgests that !tjne.re .isf -••/ :Wi ' .'• 
residences. This sugy ^,.y. 
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o, apso.«a. institution, oK>,her education .ithin close p.W , . 
i,ity t^the stuaents. no.^s to .eet their attendance needs. )«- 
a facto, in ,coiie,e attendance perhaps this appears to support ^ 
ehe i^po'ance of location contrary to the findings, of .acKson 
and others. It .ay^ .e that other factors, such "as family .ac - 
' ,.ound and .oti.ati^on, determine -he.her a student wiil or ,w.U , 
„ot attend eo/ie.e.,- and once this initial decisidn is .ade loca- 
tion is^.en considered, further research is necessary, however. 
.0 detern,ine whether location of selective/schools pla^s a. 
i„portant role in .Ino^ity' Students' decision to apply, as wel 
aAhe «ore su.tle ^f fect-of extensive two-year college systems 
on minority -students' college .aspiration. 

.MS section has reviewe, research si.ed at ex- 
pUinin. differential coUege attendance rates ,Jwith Apeo..^. 
attentio-n to the processes contributing to the r^ace and^cl^.s 
- aifferences described in' tSe previous ^on.- The r^.e.f.h 
■ suggests that the p,acess is very comp^ia^. with.,bility 
. achievement, an, aspirations as Important intervening var.ab.es., 
- Shaped - though'not complete/-^ by f^ily^^.pn^ 
' /eurn affecting.decisions about applic.tio;^- and atfendanc^.- Th% 
-■ bindings suggest little direct. discrimin,tion i« ; - 

..i-.:.c:e o. c-ass. The costs of- college may, .'oWever, be an l^or 




/.^ ".'.^-:4&^-0^terrent toUow iAcome students 

:• ' .soecially' for minocities; are test scores, 

■ ■. r ' V >^ ;• ?i<5-i;e;::i:itiportant, especially ^ v 

• -.y Vh.- statistical sinse) td the different^l 

.- • - u-;- «'»^ blacks.- That blacks,.-have lower 
■ •''.-•>" ■>• /?4h^^)t•lin6«^^Vc.a•tes of whites an<K.l^lacks. 1. _ ; , 

* A ^■•■^.^'■'.f-''^^f -<L /="-4iftMiufiti£'.Y^-or in"5ake right their . 

' ^-'^■f-^'-/.i<m^.^^ notseem^o us 'to.(pu3ta2C • ^ - < ' 



lower a«enaan,e a. c Ue^ . . ^^^^^^ ^^.^^ ,3 

.. ..e ..o.e.. — -J:^ t,,, .«U.en=e 

. w« <?Pe no reason to believe 
e-aucat.on. we see a ^ ,„ups. In the absen e 

i,-„ot^aistribatea ranaoaly among ^ ^^.^^.pol^^y to ass^e 
. e.ae„c. to .t.e ..tor. ^.s=a.nat.o„ aAa/ • 

^ihat lo«, test scores are a leg Y. . „^i„.,AaieaV it "■-5' 
^^.ese„t,auaa,a„tage. .ntU t.ese ^ J^^Uns. 

, «eU to reconsUer tne.se o. test-^^ ■ 

- «ottvati6„s ana asp.at. O S als P ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
■ col-lege appUoat.on ana enrolls at P ^^.^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

■■.--e .et-een groups . -X Llem^at.er t.aa 'a ..sti- 

- too shouia be co-nsiaerea part . „ore oompU- ' ' 

This problem is weu i ^ ^ 

hfatton of the status qu • i3>i,possible to maKe a 

^ ^ «f cast scores, since ii. ,. _ , 

catea- than that o£ test . ^^.^^3,io„ o£ motivation,. The 

decision Simply to- eliminate consl 3,hooilng must be 

.oots oO^lra..- l^UmllV U£e a,a earue 

- - ^. ^„ „3nlpulatl6n<are th. effects o£ 

More easily, -sttbiect to pol .Y ^ ^^^^ . 

^ . « There research .suggest- 

college cist ana location. The^ too are falcen up In 

• Lemoaest..«e.,-^^ ■ ' 



D. Public/ Subsidies to Higher Educatron ^ . 

V . • ' V » ' * 

The two previous sections have focussed on enrollment rates-> 
particularly ent.ol'lment rate di5|/rencials by race and class. We 
have raiSed questions of equity about the distribution o-f higher 
educatio'ifi-, arguing- that observed race and class -differences 
canno.t be justified by ^he intervening variables about which we 
have information.' In' this section, we take a different; approach 
to the question of equity i)i higher ' education, looking at the 
'distribution, of publ-ic subsidies, to higher education.- • 

The higher education system in the United States is ,an inter- 
esting hybrid of public an<f 'private. It generates both private 
and social- benefits, as described in Section A, .and it-is paid 
for from btotV public ^nd private f^nds, as" noted in Section ,C. 
How to. examine th^ question- -of distribution' is complicated by 
th^s mixed naturie. " For example , should equity be judfged along 

criteria similar^to those used in -judging public- elementary . • 

J . , ■ ■ 

education, 'perhaps using tfte^ standard ;of Brown v. Board of 
Education that wh-en the state provides e.dudation, it must' be 
provided equally to al^? Or'shpuld^ tt^e, ci;iter-ia be analogous to 
those useW in^jt^dging .the equity of distribution of basic neces- 
sities,- li"He food? Par these qpoAs many would argue that equity 
requires minimum provision to -everyone^but^j^J^^ 
, inequaii-ties aT3<jve '.'the minimum. Or-Bbouid 'the .d'istrxbutio^of. 



- • . .ion be apprLched analogously to that of »any other 
a,he. education be app ^ -^^^ an-un- ■ 

• — ..,,^r a^dsi for which ability zo v i 



consumer g^^ds-i 

sonable . , 

]/ . haken UP in later sections. 

These questions are taken up 



;easor^ble 'distributive standard. ^ , ^^^^ 



These ques...u= ^ ^^^^^^ 

sectiW we deal, only .ith tj>at. part of t,e 

..t can una.bi.uous^^- called publ.^^^t^ ^ ^^ . 

.deral.state and lo/al ta.es. . ^ ; ^J^^^^^^^ 

• • =hout .half of -tb-s total money costs and ao , ^ 
funds pay about |a If ^ „^ 

o«...e total econo..= ' J .,,,3 aL^a^lon 

,,,,e. education In the On.ted - ^.,.,,,.3te • 

<:ioi^ts the relative magnit:ude v , 
.6f costs refieets the r ^ will not be • , 

*• ^ «p hhese benefits, wij.a 
benefits, o. public ; ■ .,„.uc 

-aealt with here. We sl»ply.loo. at the d ^ . , 

subsidies at the current a„re,ate level. • 
. .ven f« this -ore limited tas., however, there are 

Even rot . ^ , ^auitv'of disfr ibutions. • 

possible ways of thlnUn, about the , . - 

^alCles to other public, subsidies can . ^s a te^ . 

-v----Tt:rs:::::vi:t::r ■ 
... * "r::: ; to ch^^ren -.hm the district. , . 

"XXn - Llca^^^^ dlsad.anta.d chl^ren 

With the excepci Tntuit-ion^ about dis- 

3.ouia perhaps- receive somewhat ^ ^^^^^^^ ..ss' 

parltUs between.dlstrlots. ana espec -.^^ . _ 

^eiear. Many argue thatjeopie ^ legitimately 

V, • .:,tri<Jts and states which raise m.ore money leg 
. and-t^us districts . 
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provide more resources for education. 'Thus three criCeriV are 
u§ed when .people- thin^* about elementary education: / equal shares;- 
share's .based on need} and^shares based on contribution. 

V Another , provocative example is public sfJending fdr ^scientific 
ceseaich (or} Qatipnal. security or'public safety),.' The justifica- 
tion ^r spending- public money on scientific.research is that it 
wi'll^.t'he long run bene'fit everyone/ Because individuals 
•cannot generally purchase Just 'the amount pf research they need;, 
in^the market,.;it.is.effiCient y fund it collect ivel^^^he long 
run benefits arq assumed to accrue to%vetYOne,f^ The sh-^^ run ^ 
benefits, however, the actual public s.ubsidies, go only to 
scientists, and' relatively few scientists at that. Equity is 
considered to be saS:isf ied Jif the subsidies go to the-bes^^ • - 
.scientists, who will mo^t efficiently proc^uce. theses t knowledge, 
.Geographical and facial, distributions are sometimes considered,^ 
but the 'basic standard is merit. No 'one acgues'-that all .citizens 
ou9ht to receive* Iqual Shaces of the funds, spent on scientific ^ 

research. * * ' • ^ « 

' . *With these analogies, in mind, ;^examine "the data on public'. 
exp4nditures.:' public s<ibsidies to Hiiher education. a r^e. of two 
'bJsi<^pesi those which lower the price of education ' in** pifelic 
^ institutions and thus subsidize all/those who attend'\th9^Wstitu- 
tfonsrand thcSse which go to individuaijtudents in the .form of 
scholarships, grants and subsidized ^Ibii. ^Subsidies to institU- 
. .tions come"almpst. en^>fr^ly ftom\tate and local |overnn^nts. .Ttfe 



federal government .is now the primary source ot puglic student^ , 
assistance, although, state and local governments maKe ■some con- . 
tributions. These subsidies are clearl^nbt distributed in equal^ 
hares,' even .among young 'people. .None go to those who do not ^ 
ttend college. Klmost none o£ the .substantial state subsidies 
pto,students in private coUe,e-s. The amount o£ subsidy to 
sLds'nts in publiq institutions varies with the type of 
llsTitution:' in California- in ms} for example, the state 
sLidy per junior college student was $720, . per state college , , 
sLent n,400,- and per Univ^sit^ of California student, 51,700. 
Inladdition.,"subSidies,vary tremendously from state to 'state, 
from »,471,.rt 1977 p^r stude'nt in AlasKa-'s' state institution^ 
to 51,024 per 'student ix, Oklahoma." Subsidies can thus range 
from-50 for pon-college or private college students to 55,271 for 
a university of Alaska student with a max imum' federal BEOG grant. ^ 

5eed= one estim-ate of 'distribution J| need comes from 
^acKson^s ana.lysis of the Katiorfal Longitudinal .Study, -noted in ^ 
the previius se'ction ('rigure^e previous.section. . iacKson used 
the"difi*rence between resident and nonresident, tuitionVs his 
'measure Of .subsidy, and found av« age subsidies to students fto. be 
aboVt equal .cross.SES -leyeldpiure 6 also showed .the distri- 
bution qf scholarships and grliT-mapy of, which were federal or 
■ sta^e funoed.-. Thes"e decrlas.' with' increased SES, Thus aac.son's 




analysis suggests that the distribution- oS subsidies amohg 
siudents is- somewhat risponsive' to^eed: proportional for tuition 

subsidies and .progressive £oj grants. , ., ,. • ^ . 

C A second', somewhat 'ai££er,ent, estimate was.m^jde by the ■ 

ea;negie CoVsion, usi^g ajg^e^ate-dat, tor 1971^ and is shown 
in Table 15. "the 'table shows .that, the distribution o.£ 
institutional subsidies across'family Income^levelj was roughly 
•similar to the distr Ibutlon o£ £am.lUe of .coU'ege Vttenders. ; 
LiRe-aac.son's estimates ^£ tuition subsidies .this- suggests- that 
subsl'dies. are distributed proportionate^ rather t>«n, According - 
'to need. I*le Ti. als'o fhows., however, the distribution oE. . 
• families of the coliege-age, population,, yhlch l.s quite different 

from the. distributions of either subsidies or , college, attenders . 

Families- with' incomes -under 55.000 included 22.1 per^nt^of the 
•.college-age populaflon but received oniy .13. 5 percent of^anst.tu- 

tlonal subsidies. At the .other end, families wlfh -Income^-.ove^^ ^ 

nS.OOO, included «nly 16.4-percent of the coUegerage population-. - .; 

.ut received 28.0 percen^f . the ),ubsidies.' Fr.oH thLs .point of 
' su.bsldies mcrease'with .increasing Income, .the' opposUe of , 

distr ibutiort by.' need..: • . , ' ' . . ' • • • ^ : 

^ Both Jackson and the Carnegie Co«missi|m used data vhi^h : • . 
^' predate the very .large federal progV^ o^^Ba^ic Educational 
■ opporlity Grants. The Office 9^ Edu^.<iog^ 
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' , Table 1'5 



Distribution f/"^iir/e-Agf lopullaon 
college Attenders^andCoIl^^ . » 



Family Income 
Group 

under $3000 
§3000-5000» 
$5000-7500 
$7500-10,000 
.$10,(ao"07l5,OOQ 
over '$.15,000 



Families of 



•4.8% 

4 

8.7 
13.3 
17.7 
: 27.5 
28.0 



/ 1-00.0%^ 



4.8% 
9.2 
J4.4 
17.6 
26,7 
. 27.2 

100.0% 



t 

-•Families of ^ 
College-Age- 
Population 

.• • .8-. 4% 
. 13,7 ' 
,'20.2 

r 

• 18.5 • 

r 

2 2.8 
- ' 16.4 



100.0% 



. V • . ^s^ -m;- k 
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dat^ on their distribution of those grants ' in 1979, shown in 

liable 1*6." Student s^lrOiiK^ainilies with . incomes undjpr* $5, 300, who 

represented^fabout 10.4 percent of tla total .college-age popula- . 

tion (but only about 4 percent of attendees) , coiaprised 14^4 

' percent of all students receiving . Basic Educational Opportunity 

Grants and" received 48.5 percent of- the. funds.. Students in 

$5;GOO-l'5,obO range r.eceiv'ed an. even • larger^^proportionate snar^ 

of funds,'. While tamilies with incomes in that r^nge included 

29.0 percent -of .the college-aged, population and 22.9 percent ot : 

; ^ .. V - > 

attendees in 1978, they Cv^pte-sented. 50. 6 percgnt of the total 

•recipients' and received 58.2 percent of the. funds. Those 

st^den.ts with family incomes Jet we en $15,000 and :$20^000 (14.1 ^ 

percent bf the col lege-age-'pc>^ula tion) came out about eve'n with 

13vS percent of the "aid, while those .36.1 percent 'of the student^ 

at thd upper-income 'levelf^ende^d up- with considerably. 'less. 

These figured seem t-o indicate ,"«hat BEO(?.'s'ace distributed«.very,. 

progressively/ -'even if the:college age population Irathdfc tffan^ 

' . , ' L,® J- • A - 

•attendees.), is uied as the distributional standard.'.^ , 

^ Tax Payments . The Carnegie Commission afpo est iraatred the ^ 
distribution-of the. tax burden for higher education aciro^s incgrae 
■ levels. Their, estimates ire' vexy rbugh, but provide the* only 
national data available. 'The distr i^bution ofthe m burden^is - 
compared* Witt the distribvit#on of subsidies in' Tabla^?.^ • Tg • 
. tabl^su^sts tixat^in the aggregate the {)opr- beifefit propor-- ^ 
tioWeli^i^l^tlxan^t^ pa^V tjle rich benefit .p.^op^)rtionateky 
less. , ,• . 

']>■■■ \8Q-? 



Table 1,6 



Distribution of Basirc 'Educational Opportjinity. , 
• Gr.ants by Parental^ncoitle, 1979-80 ... 



Families of. Families of 
Cotlege-age.. Cbll-ege 
aulatibn 



-J 

BEOG^ BZOQ£ ■ "Average. 

..recipients Totl Funos .BEGG 



14.8 



0-4999\ ^ 10-4* 

■ 0-5300 

^00-99^9 14-2 

. ^5301-^900 

10,oi)0-14,999' 

* 9901-15,900 

^ 15;000-19,99i- f 14.1 
• • • -. I • . * 

JL590^^19900 ' 

20,^00 .+" 36 
19,90lr9999,S * 

Not reportiTig .l£ii 

. ioo.0% 



4.2% 



9.5 



13V4 



13.5 
/ 

49.. 2 



1.Q78 19.79-80 



14-. 4% 



22.7 



27.9 



17.8 



1979-80 



iv:5% 



28. a ■ 



$1185 



S- ■ i\'72 



29^.4 



10.2 
100.0% 




17'..2 



100.. ■"0% 



13. -9 



9.4 



?73 

722." 

•506 



100.0% 



■ categories were- used by OE *"^ '.^^!/„^;"^^ssiv v 

• ..M'incSqS:ategoriBs "in 197-«9^ ; • . " v 



v 



Hanso',;"" and ^^eisbrod•s analylis/of.^^^^^^^^^^ ' , 

" LeveI,'c.m....to.a']res. benign c,r^^^^^|^^ 

^>a;rols iaraily:-Womes:kTatle.im^ 



families disppopor tionately repri 



■^^^^■-CQxiipa^&d' with 



,,;'th|3e g-tude^i-ts from' filmili^s/^4%:g 
■: wei^btod\rgue-^ha.t mor e^JJ^a-n'taged- -s-^^^^^ " 
' ^gible to recei,v.e/iarg'er ..state subsid.ies; 



I *e ' fcJfetef o r e*:. el i- 



tlie^ trend to'-, en roll. 



likair'ti^ .'attend ;two-yea/'t|^?i^ 
I: '•■'•■Ju.iot' college syste,fs' ie6||Cj>¥*?ft?#fip*l^^SS^ 



iix four- 
mox-e. 



.• Table 17 



\ 



•-distribution of Tax Burdens for Hi-gher 
Education and ^cational Subsidies, 
by Income Class, 19/1^ 



Family Income 
Group 

Under. $3000 . 

$3000-5000 

$5000-750iO. - 

$7500-10,000-, ^ 

$10,000-15,000 

Over $15,000 



Institutional J 
. Subsidies 




Tax 

Burden 


r. i 

4,8% 




2-1% 

r 


8.7- 




5.. 6 


. ■ • 13 .3 , . 




10.4. 


17.7 ' ' 




14. 0 


27.5 




^ .26.5 


28.0 




"•"41.4 


100.0% 


' -^^ . 


100.0% 



I • 




source: Same as Table 15 
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Table X8 



'for public 8i9h.r JdU«tjon.^.n aU«o-^,-,^/,3f ^ . 



■«.- !■ 



Family Income 



^4, 000*3-, 999 

$6, 00.0 -^i, 999 

$8, 000-9, 99^ 

$10,000-12,^99 

$12,500-14,999 

$r5, 000-17, 499 

$17,500-19,999 

$20,000-24,999 

$25,000+ 

Not repotted . 

' ' Air 



"* University 
. of California — 


Universi.ty of 
California and ^ 
State c'olleqes • . 


• . "■ . ri), ■ • 

^ ■' 10,; 7 /■ ' 
» V- 
. 11.5 


* 28.0 
26.3 

• 




30.5 

33.2- 

37.1 

39.8 

45.4 

45.1 

46.1 

54.3 

28.0 

36.3 



^ote: This table was ''as-^; ^5/,3^:,=„f '^;,Iirnf/oc« , 

^ Appendix Table .vB-3. . ^ ■ , , - , ' ' 
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TaWe ISB. -Average Family: I.^^rititf toeal^^^^ 



1.- Average ' 
♦ iEaraily 

incom^ 8,000 
' 2. Average higher 

education subsidy 
per yeax: 

3. Average total 

' state and |ocal 
taxes paid 620 

4. Net transfer 
(Dine ,|-Lihe 3) 



■ • Ttlolt ■ ' :FamiUes with-- X. . , • : ^ 

- , 'Higher; ■ , >oaiV . JC ■ SC' . : 
rnmiM- P-ducatxon ^ T^otS^l. 



(1) 




1^ 



•• • H Ibcal tax rat« w«e Applied to the median >=om«--;;- 
r~ Total st-aJte and local tax tcitc 

^ fo^if amines in each column - ' ,u .n6 ' ^ 

■ W ■ • . * . "The distriutbin of CoSts and 



v 
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^^-'f.-j;! .* « ' ( > • • { . 

■ ;-e|it»^i^r XlstriSuted and\^ family inco.e_plays a dominant _ 
t&W^irt--'ih*i-type of coUage a student attends. ■ • . ■ A ■'' 

:i ^Hiih^.and wei^br^i^s analysis was limited to only one -^ate, ^ 

^#fiil|i*hl^h has the most ^tensl^e puhU= ^au=atl...ne|w«p^X 

States. Analysis o^ t,K and be^eit In^i^en^.; -. 
^iot Wliable £or other, .totes'. . It^s -=lear , h;owe|s^, thagi.- , . 
•"IvSge. spending pec student va.leX^^-ndo*^^^^^^^^^^^^ " ■ . 

"^tate, ran,in, from n;023,to 53.471 <App»ndU r the- 
-availaBlHty o^ loan assistance al.o vaUes.greatiy from state to 
•<tafe. lese variations reflect to s^e extent states' willing-, . 
neis to 'tax themselves for higher education, and to that extent^ 
represent a g.t-what-you-pay-for distribution of s^bsid■les. ^e • 
■ variations .also, M course., reflect differences in states' tax 

1 * 'i /.ri hpr ia of distribution by 

Uses and to , that extent violate criteria o£ ai 

^ ' ■ " . J ^ — - . . 

need. > - • - 

'Wt^vement : Jackson analysed the aljocatlon of college 

- costs by the high school grades of.Nls students enrolled^i, 

coilege^ hls findings jjre presented in rlgure 7.^0 They show 
: that tuition si^d»^;'frop- state and Vocal ,over„ments are ' _ 

tairly evenly distributed arion^. students with different high , 
school- rec'ords. They also sho-'that^he dls'trlbutlon of .schoUr- 
ships and grants favors, students with high grades. «any scholar- 
ships and grants a^e, of coufse, given by colleges, and' may be . ; 
• ' more responsive ^o academic me'rit tha, state.-and federal grants. ^ , 
on thi othe; hand,, at least som, private Scholarships are for. . ; 
athietes and other special categorl-es- and woul^ b. expected^not . 




^1 V \ ^ mm 8 6 



,0 va^y. or to v..r i-e.sely. wl.h tes. sco.e,. U safe 
.o' conclude t.at p.tUc .cants and schoU.shlps, Xi.e total 
,.ants ana.s=hoU.s.Mps. ,o aisp.opo.tl.nately to students w.t. 

higher test scores. ' u i 

■ federal koG and SEOC grants, and .any state scholar- 

SMPS,. a« dlst.i...ted stHctly.on .he ,asis of need,_wU» no 
consideration of academic achievement or potential, A str.ct 
.ppliCtion 'of a need criterion wool, .e expected to produce an 
.;„.erse relationship betWeen scholarships and grades, since low 

income students tend to have .somehat lower grades. That th.s 
• aoes not occur may .e partly explained hy the fact that BEOa.nd 
SBOG ,rint levels depend partly ^on.the cost of the colleges 

' =y half the cost of collfe^e 
students attend. BEQCs are -set at half the _ 

.attendant up to the «.300 current .a.i.u», SEOCs are d.s- 
erihuted h, the .olle,es and , o disproportionately to students .n 
private. and ,,pensive public nstitutions. Because students w.th 
, setter grades tend to go to ire .Kpensive, colleges - private 
■ colleges and public 'uniyersit^ systems rather than co^unity . 
'^-coll^ges - they end up with a larger shar^ of public scholar- 

ships and grants. . ^ ^ • 

. ■ Because, stu^^^s who da not .go to college receive ^no pubUc 

w -^Ae Tackson's data under e§timate the 
higher education subsides, Jackson s aa . . 

■ 'a -w -i^n hv acidemic achieveme^it among 'the total 
extent of <ftstribution by^ acaaemiu a , ^ 

■population Of young peoply The very existence.of higher edu- 
.. cation subsidies implies a :Mdgment about merit: that young 
■ p -pie who go to- college -are more deserving than those who do 
• Vot. If they were included, in the base, on^hich expenditures 



■' s 

\ 

• f 

were allocated, thi^aiTOnrt>^rt^^fl--^tfgi^ dramatically 

tilted toward young people with better-^ grades . 

Summary ; The distribution of piibli'c siibsidies for higher, 
education seems to be" more reflective of considerations of merit - 
than of the other criteria we have looked at. Though some sub- 
sidies are based on need and go disproportionately to low income 
students, the subsidy system as a whole-giv^b\DUt t^he same 
shares to lower-, middle and upper class students and thus fav'Ors. 
the better off amang the total population of young people. This 
system does seem to be mildly progressive in terms of contribu- 
tions, however, wiih the better off paying- sdmewhat more in taxes 
than they receive in subsidies. . \ 
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Part II: Principles 



• ^ving described the. present state of affairs in higber 
education regarding admissions 'and financing, we propose to set 
out so.^icy reco^endatwns for change. ,In order to do that, 
howeve., we need .to devote so.e attention to the articulation and 
defense'of general principles/to guide o.r reflections. This 
part of the report; is therefore; an excQrsion into moral ^ , 

philosophy, • ' n " . . 

■ Since our concern i^^ith educational .equity, we shai™n^ 
distinguishing the .ost. prominent senses in' which the term 
.e,ui.ty..' is.en-ployed; both'in law and -in philoso'phy. /This e.er- 

' u ^ipar away issues that .Shall not con- 
cise-will help as itkuch to qlear away . ^ 

■cern us » td define o'ur special focys. We shall then describe ^ 
'a^a explore two"'wa^s iV-which ,u.s.ions of equity characteris- 
tically 'arise in educational settings. The first concerns acts ■ 
of invidious discrimination, the second concerns undeserved 

L , ..j onf-ial In each cas.e compensa- 
disadvantagesi both natu.ral and social. 

eory'action of so.e sort i.s call.d for, and it is in "the fashion- 

Of -remedies o\ forms of redress fhat claims of educational 
equity are asserted', taWng.. the form of 'appeals, to general _ 
■ principle's to justify one sort or another of compensation.^ Much 
■ o£ our discussion will consist of .ubj.cting s.ch principles to 
.or.l scrutiny. .Once we have'arrived at a satisfactory interpr. 
tation Of these principles, we shall, b. in position to ^ra. out 
the.r 'impUcations for posi-secondary educational institutions. 
Before -we begin,' however, we thinR it is important to s.y a 
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,«ora-abflUt,'the.,necessity of philosophical reflection in" the ' 
formation of policy. * . ' • ^ • 

^. The, place of Philosophy . ■ _ 

. It is too -easy, we believe,', fb. poUcvmakers to „nder4st4mate 
the complexity of statements of principle. ,We shall try to 
illustrate this complexity by means of what ™ay appeal .at first 
^Unce to-be a frivolous example, that of a referee in a chess 
■■tournament trying to decide if a game has been forfeited, We , 
■shall then sicetch the analogous situation of an educational 
. policymaker debating about a preferential admissions program, 
■ Ronald DworKin offers a brilliant exposition of the.di.ffir 
culty -faced by a' referee i^ a che.s tournament when one of the 

■ pisyers guiles continually at his opponent in such.a as to . . 
unnerve him.\ The tas. of the referee- is t, apply the accepted 
.„ies ofthe ga»e, but on the question of psychological intimida- 
tion the only rule that s4ems relevant, DworUn supposes, is the 

. rule that provides that the referee shall declare a gaae forfeit 
if one player "unreasonably" • annoys the other in the course of 

• -play. The rule does not specify wh" at counts as an unreasonable 

annoyance. How then is the r.feree to decide whether it applies 
the .present Ki.nd 'of caseT T^e first point to observe, DworKin 
• insists; is 'that the referee is not ffee to decide the- ca.se in-^ 

• any way thaS he pi.eases. .The players and other interested . 
parties hav} 'legitimate expectations regarding refere. decisions 
even when the r Jles offer no. specific guidance. These . 

■ ' expectations are based principally of the -character of the game. 
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« U„ fo. example, a ,a.e a„a not an .fistic p«fo»an=e, a«. 

.3 an lnteuecuax ,a.e, no. a .^e cnance. So ... ce.e.ee, 
.US. is. himself «nethec.psycnolo,ical intimidation, o, the , . 
,MXit/to cesis; it; is an inUIUctual ,.aUty, ana tnat 
,.es-tion; pwcUn o.se.ves, .e,ui.es an ..agination -o. tHe con 

cept of intellect itself, ' _ * * ' " j, : ».u, 

^ inpluctably -moved by tne 

. Thus the conscientious referee is melucta . y 
• • * . nf course the process 

aifficuU case into philosophical in,u..y. Of ,cpu s P . 

o.-.«rin, a:.on, ,ct.al .e.ecees is ne.e. so e.pUct oc. c c 

.„t w4 .i,ht sav th;; tne expe.iencea ce.ecee is one «ho h 

to so»e taci. aete«ination o, these.iss.es in ,th, cou.s.e o. 

-his ^activity. * • 

.,.e,;o.ition o. the polic..a.e. is analo,o.s in i.Pe.t.ah^ • 

■ - ^h;,f oolicy formation is guided by or is 

'resoects. On the' view that policy i . 

Znea to ..thera.stinct,.oclal p.incipUs. the poUc.a e. 

„in Ha.e to int«pcet those p.inci^es: -What. ■ 
• ,hey .e,uice,- Bow do they Ipply in s pacticulac type of si a 

. • ■■ ..^.reful Philosophical analysis, 

ation? And this «ill necessitate careful phil P , 
.o. e.a.pli. supp4 „e 'asK -het.ec a sche._e o| prefe.entia 
aa«i^lons in post-seconaa.y,institution. is c.cuice,. ^hy, the . 

p/nciple of . equal, oppoctunity. ■ A host of q , .^^^ . 

< - - J -^.m^se of post-seconaacy eaucation 

first, about the nature ana purpose o£ P . , 

' . tne referee's questions abput the Character of the 

(analogous to tne reteree a ^ ^ \^ ■ 

of Chess) IS -a liberal ,rts curriculum, for example, _ 
game of cness) • j-^^ « . ^^^a\^ 

aesiqned primarily to initiate stuaents into a - 
tioh, to provide'stuaents witfi an enriched .n.ironmen o^ 
To seu-expioration and^the development of moral and aesthetic 



a,Vre.ential possession of..>;t.in-,e,«a sKiUs wMch .eco.e 

;.e^.asis eo:,so.af. inaiviaosls eH " ■ 

sa^; in assessing t..se ..eee.s. ..e . poUc^^^Ke. wiU, have to, ^ 
iSnipa.e ^rofe.se. ideais against social reaHtles., • ■ 
• • — ^Li«>r t-hprp remain more foanda- - 

■ 'Even when such-matters are settled, ^there rema 

.hnutedual opportunity itself., Does* ecLiiali ty 
mental questions 'about equal opf^^^ ^ , -. 

•o..oppo.t;niV.e«ic. ,as Plato t.oog.t.-a arsta^ution 
,„,l.ia.als'a.on, eauCtional i.stttutions and obc.pati.ns sue. 
W to foc^ an ;xact cocrespondence o^ pe.son,l,.oalif icat.ons 

■ . u . v-nnfli-ot or- dissatisfaction? Dbes 
with available places, without conflict .or 

j-' j,,;.! have as dood-a chance as- any other 
U require that any individual have as g _ . 

■ ■ u j.=ir«B without regard to . 

of obtaining the position he or she desires, . . 

tW. socia-1 usefulness'of.the ,or.. Or' d'oes equality _af_oppor- 
;„„lty Obtain; only When .an i^ividUal. i, fc.. tb 
„ocation o. sh^ is fit .for , .here, fitn.ss .ay 
• -natural dVsadvanta.es. ' such ^^Pai^e^. a,a.tory ability or low^ 
■ .„^elligende,: though not rac. 0, se. P-inally. oe..quality 
Of opportunity req^ir, org'ani.ed effort, to raise 
,3piratio,s- When they havp been und^y suppressed by the;effects 

Of social 'cl as,?'?.... ' • . ■ . „f 

• • ;.swering thes. questions requires a careful wor.i.g out^of 

■ aifferent conceptions of eqialit^^W^elating each to the 
ae.ands of equity. , CcHceptions 'of .^.a.ity. in,-.turn. cannot e 

- i^teliigibXy-Slicate. except in th, context of --"^^ ! 

.^ecry. - Thus the., tte.pt, to arri.e at a-reasoned position on 
: •le.iti.acy and even the-.design'of a preferential admissions 



pcigca. can ta.e the poUcy^a.er into very deep Wate. indeed. 
„e have -attempted to p.csue ,o.e o£ these questions in th.s 

.... ..nort, but i;. order .to tender such-an inquiry . 

appropriate 'to the features o£ contemporary post-secondary 
educatiohaX institutions ,as the^ no. are and as" we expect the. ■ 
to re;ain in .the n^ai f utu_re) , ,-«e have i..ose4 on purselves an.-, 
' i.por'tant .ethodologicaX constraint, .oral issues have .^een . 
■,;a*ed in ter.s consonant -itV the United States Constitution, , 
especially the' E^ualSrVtection Clause of the fourteenth . . 
^end.ent„.and -ith the" interpretive. Supreme court, decisions and . 
-aerivative Congressional ; legislation of recent decades.^ In doxn, 
this,' «e ..ay appear to have -struc. a compromise between *.he ^ 
^Uosopher.s conception of Us .asi and th. policymaker • s con- 
ception of.her. ..he mor.al philosopher, a, her best, .s response 
„e to standards of' .r^umJnt and. analysis set by a c.it.cal . 
literature spanning thousands of yea.s, th.e poUcymaKer .s re- 
sponsive ta th« ..political realities" of a part.icular time an ^ ■ 
Place, includi„, aimited resources and a diversitrof powerful . 

.intecest's. ' ■ , . * . , t r . 

■ o„ conception of our tas., hoWever , is different. : m con- ^ 
strainin. ourselves to- constitutional principles, we haVe sou. t 

■ J. for- citizens' legitimate expectations 
the most compelling grounds for citizens. 

'regarding the future of educational Institutions. _The 
■ constitution Is our collective compact, giving voice to the .moral 
.aspirations fut provide the ba.sis for demands on our energies • 

■ and resources. -Prom the. Constitution, courts and legislatures 

•• derive, their '.ower.s, their standards of decisionmaking, and much 
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o£ theU moral authority. " It tollows that we.oannot te«>odal 
po'st-secondaty education in any way that wa may please. On the 
other h and, t o be cons'trained by^principles «hioh have > histor-y 
and':usti£icaa?A o£ -their own does not mean that we. have aban- 
doned philosophical in*,uiry. ' Our, pr-^o^ram- i^-.philosophical in . 
just the sense in Ihich. John Dewey oft|en used that te^m. . Ifis-.- 
form of sicial criticism- examining and .clarifying our _^esent 
principled- commitments .nd 'eitendin,, them in accord .wit* the most, 
progressive tocces' in. oUr society. - x _ . ' , 



B. M&aniriqs o f Equity • . ' , * 

in the broadest sense equity is a matter of- fairness in ... 
ae;ision.aKing, especially regarding the -recognition of people's 

.1 ri«ht-s we shall attempt- to elucidate what the . 
legal and moral rights, we sn<axA ai. ^ 

■ *" * i.» /-onrretelv by distinguishing 

requirement of fairness amounts to concretely oy . 

three senses 'in which the term equity is cocumonly Used. Our ^ 
illusttations are not taRen from educatibnal settings, but the • 
relevance of ,\he. distinctions we draw will be made apparent in 
the subseiquent discussion. ' . 

• . First, there is the matter o£ incons-islent applications of 
. established rules. For example ..during the 'recent Vietnam War an 
higibledra'ftee.s'ctefices being classified as a consci'.ntious 
objector dependent "'>Urge extent on the region of the country 
he came ^rom.^ The criteria of cUsslJicatlpn were the- same for 
each local dr^aft board, and we may even assume, what is unliKely', 
that -each board was consistent in its own decisions.. Nonethe- 
less, When Warlsons were made between boards, one could see . 

- ioil-0 . • 



.that/ind-ividials were treated Inequitably-- .ssentiaUy similar 
caseb (as defined by the rules) were treated di£f«ently. 

Equity is invoked l.n a seco'nd sense «hen a case" falls under a 
rule (that Is, 'the case Is. an anstince of the fact-situation, 
described in the rule) but application of "the (uU to the case 
would be '.unjust .because .of clrc«st.nces not taken, Into account. 

is nicely Illustrated, by :the case of 
..lla V. Ell.an .^ Tedla-^Sa^erJ^other^wer,- walking late in the 
'day'wi-th a lighted lantern 'on the right-hand ^I5r^lTT.^d«^-... 
lackln-g . footpaths, darkness having set l-^^ They were struck by a 
passing automobile- opemed..by.,the. defendant. A-jury. found that 
- the accident was due solely to the negligence of the- operator . 
in the appeal this f Indlng-was not challenged, but the defe„*4«t • 
maintained that the plaintiffs were guilty of contributory 
" negligence ^as a matter of law, because they had been walking /on 
.the wrong side "of the road. According to the traffic laws, 
pedestrians walking 'on the paved. portion of a r6ad must keep to ■ 
■ the left of the- center line, permitting vehicles going In exther 
direction to pass on their rlghf. The plaintiffs clearly had'not 
observe'd the statute. . However.;' the testimony of a policeman., 
indicated that the side of the road, on which the plaintiff, had , 
been, walking had-very few cars parsing on..lt, whereas the other 

• ut. ♦.r-affir The situation", then, in , Judge 
side bad. heavy night traffic, ine situ . 

' - ' I . . . ♦.uaf nf the Dlaintiffs violating a. statute 

Lehman's opinion, was that, of tHe piaintx . 
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designed fot tlie safety of- pedestrians , whece. observance of it 
would ha'vS exposed them M serious danger. rejected the . 

appeal.'- - * • \ 
^ This. Kind of situation ^s in part what.Arlstotle may have- had- 

in mind -when he oalled equity "a oorreotion of law where It is , 
defective -.owing to its generality."^ The refusal to ma.e a rigid 
or literal- application of a rule _U often honored as "individu- 
alized justice," though 'strictly this term is misleading. The 
hovel'. fact-situation does not embody any unique features, it too 
is subject to a genial description, which may then b. applied to 
other Similar cases. Rather, one descriptfon or classification 
.„£ fact-situations is, replaced by ^another .that is considered .ore 
■ reasonable, wher^e reasonableness is Judge^d either by an appear to 
.he purpose of the rule in question, as in Tedla, or by a direct 
appeal tc. principles of justice. ^ ■ , 

Sin* this kind of situition can .arise in a variety 6f_ ., 
different ways,' ariother illustration taay be helpfull. In the ^. 
complicated wage scales of modern ■fact_ories, it ma^appen that 
two jobs of very different description are remunerate^ differ- 
. ently, even though they demand the .s,me level of sUU and prior 
, training.'- -A holder of the lower^paid, positioifcould therefore • 
make a claim of inequitable treatment on the ground that the • 
classificatory scheme does not satisfy the_ principles appropriate 
\o deter-Tining what wprkers desefve, relative to one another.. 
ThuT the claim, does not concern \he insistency with which the 
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initial classification 's applied btjt the ^reasonableness of the 
classification itself, -The lower-paid^worke-r is urging the 
introduction of *a new and -jnore o^^t* classif icatory scheme, * 

Third, and finally,* we ^shoi^ld note, the situation where 
agreement exists on relevant, rules or principles, but the^-rules' 
or -principles, call for contradictory actions. Typical exi^ples 
also concern tH*e distribution of wages. Suppose, for instance, 
that two workers, one m-ale and one" female, are performing the. 
same job. Our first, thought is that they -should receive tHe^ same 
remuneration. In a f*ree-market economy with private ownership of 

. firms, this" view will be based in part on the belief.' that ^ 
wcrrkers' wages should be determined by their marginal praduc- 

^ tivity, which rests ultimately on market forces. Let us add, 
however, that the woman is the head of a household with three ' 
children artd^'without other financial resources, and the man is a 

^bachelqx with a large inheritance. We may now think the woman 

ought to receive iftore pay, in accordance with her greater need anc3 

yet still be unwilling to give up the. Sree-marjcet formula' of 

"equal^pay for equal work," In the face of this sort of dilemma, 

* ♦ T 

brought' on by a conflict of principles, -equity consists in 
effecting a" compromise. . Rejecting neither principle, we attempt 
to- find a way of satisfying both — and hence, since they con- 
flict, of not entirely sat^isfyrng either one. In the example 
presented, 'we /mighV devise a governmental scheme of children's 
allowances, thus providing "supplemental income" to households 
below a certain level, wit'fibut app^earing to question the re- 
muneration formtila. 
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■'it. is taportant to distinguish this type of^case fcoi, one in ■ 
which the resolution of s 'conflict of pcin>ipleJ is 'possible by . 
invoking a highef, more comprehensive principle.' The higher ' ■ 
principle mig'ht provide a .basis for 'ascribing .different weights . 
to the conflicting standards .and, thus for giving priority to- one ' 
over, the other, or it might as'sign the principles . to diffent 
spheres of application and'' remove the conflict altogether. ' Ijlhen 
.courts are faced with opposing 'olaiins based on conflicting rules 
• or principles, their task is "to seeJ< resolution at a higher level 
"rather than simply to effect-.a compromise between the parties. 
■ so muchis required, at any rate, by the notion o£ adjudication, 
\hich involves a principled determination of litig.ants' rights 
-and the tanedies to wliich they are entitled, rather than, the ^nd 
■"of ad-.hoc (eveh if effective, settling of disputes characteristic 
of mediation, ' Equity in the third' sense then, unlike the other 
two senses, has no. apparent- application to judicial decision- 
making; however, we'-shall discuss presently how the. flexibility 
of ad hoc^ dispute settlement can.itself be a requirement of 

principle. * ^ / ^ 

Before we conclude o'ur discussion of meanings of equity, we 
. need to introduce one fur'ther sense of the term, a special sense 
connected to the curious Angio.American institutions known as 
courts of equity (the principal one being the court of Chancery, 
which emerged as distinct entities in England beginning in the 
14th century and^ere finally c1=mbined with the common law courts 



in 1873.^ 
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The dnitial impulse* for the development of courts of equity 
^eems to have been as a corrective to the established common law 
courts. A rigid schedule of permitted causes of action aR,d 
strict adherence to precedents in the common law courts resulted 
in numerous suits (or acknowledged harms) for which there was no ' 
adequate legal remedy. The' courts of equity attempted to make 
good this deficiency, but their method for doing so was neces- 
sarily controversial. Since they could not base their decisions 
on established law, cases were settled by appeal to^ principles of 
"natural- justice," or at least-so much of natural justice as was 

considered judicially enforceable. Some commentators, putting. 

♦ * 

the t)oint differently, say that the ^s^andard of "adequacy of 
remedy" was the chancellor's conscience. 

In time,, however , the courts^ of equity became almost as 
^t^chnical as^'the common law courts in following pre<:edents a^nd 
^adlie^^n^ to fixed principle's. Furthermore, eq.uity to some extent 
.complemented' the common law rather than s.uperceding it;' by pro- 
tecting different rights altogethet, it carved out a jurisdiction 
^6f ita- own^ Nonetheless, the moral sense thit had animated^the 
original courts was not lost. The chancellor's conscience took 
on the public form of an enduring body of principles or maxims, i 
refined and elaborated by successive judges, for'guiding de- 
cisions in specific cases* Thesis principles also continued to 
reflect equity's central preoccupation, that of devising remedies 
for harms not. otherwise adequately provided for by law.- When 
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courts Of equity distinct institutions finsjly dissppesred, 
these "pci.jciples ot equity" wete SssimiUted 'into the Uw as s 



whole,^ 



tW islo- function of principles of equity, then, is to guide 
,^e.eKer=ise of judicial'discretion on matters of remedial jus- 
tice. Where there is- no explicit or no adequate, r.lief provided 
as a .atter of law. In the discussion that follows, our concern 
„ill be with remedial justice (oC equity) in that sense. «e 
Shall eKamin'e a variety of principles of equity in relation -to 
Educational policy. ' Since we shall be attempting to justify 
certain forms of redress for acknowledged wrongs,, our first task 
«ai be to identify the wrongs that require remedying. " Here our 
standard will, be the -Equal- Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 
^endment. Even such an apparently narrow focus, however, would 
„ise more issues than we could possibly hope to analyse. So w« 
shall narrow dur concern further-.to two maU^issues: invidious 
discrimination and equal educational\pportunity, 

. The' equal Protectidn, Clause has had its. most apparent appU- 
• cation in-.ases of discrimination, and even though the Fourteenth 
;»endment .xpli^Hiy provides Congress with the.pbwet of enforce- 
ment (unlike the articles of the.BiU of Rights, .the tas. of „ ■ 
devising remedies has fallen principally to' the Supreme Court. 
(We Shall havfe to pay some attention ;, however . to<the CivU 
- Rights .ct of 1964.) Historically .the power of the Court to 
enforce constitutional .provision^^een" limited to issuing 
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-injunctions to halt ongoing violations and invalidating .di6- 
criminatory legislation. In connection with educational insti- 
tjjUtions, however, the court hgs adopted a more acX'ivi stance. 
Since Brown v. Board o&' Education ,^ sthool' dis"t;ricts found to 
have engaged in. intentional discrimination have .been under the 
affirmative duty to correct the consequences of their discrimi- 

^natofy acts. It is not obvious of course what "correcting- the 
consequences" requires exactly /and the Court has had to struggle 
ever since Br.own with the issue of appropriate remedies. Here it 

i * 

has relied on four principles of ^equity, which we shall discuss 
in detail in section C. * ' - ' 'it 

The issue of equal Educational opportunity has not come . ^ 
before the Supreme .Court in so direct and' Uncompronw,s^ng a forip' 
as the- issue of discrimination.. There is, however, a bod^ of 
emergent law on equal opportunity contained in several lower 
dourt decisions, which also' rely on the Equal Protection Claase. 

We shall begin-^ur discussi^on in section /D with/a review of - spine 
. ^ - ' " > ' ' ' " . 

of- these cases', but our initial effort .will be to criticize the 

'Courts for conflating matters that should be kept- distinct'. To " 

the extent that ^he judicial discussion of equ^^ educational ** 

opportunity has been motivated by a concern witH^discr iminatSty 

effectsjof certain schopl programs, we have, no quarr.el; But if 

- . . ' . *• ' " ■' 

the issue of discriminatioff is pat to one side, it becomes less 

clear what the basis of judicial intervention has been. The v> 

• * 

reason ^or the uncer tainty-^here is that the conditions for which 

* . J ■ 

remedies are being fotsfnd -(for example, having a .congenital learn- 
ing. disability o'r being born of Spanish-sp6aking parents) ati not 



wrongs •caused by some person or group. They' are situations, 
rather, in which ^certain*^ individual^ lind themselves vdisadvan- 
taged, either by natural. or by social factots, in th^ competition 
for educational distinctidn. The question raisedMand hot' ^ 
clearly addressed) by \:he j.udicial decisions, , fe'hen, is Whe^ther 
the actual distribution of advantages and disadvantages is: ar^Di- 
trary fro'm a moral point of view ajid oughjt to be rec"fcified, ^to^ 
the-extent possible, as a matter of social policy, ^^^his is' an^ 
important and, needless to saVf complex question ^of remedial- 

ustice. As ther'e is little- direct treatment of" this questi6n in 
judicial -or for that matter legislative sources, iwe' shall . turn to 
some' recent philosophical literature for enlightenment ifl formu-. 



lating relevant principles of equity. 
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C. Remedying Discrimination ^ • ; : . ^ - ' . 

^ As part of one of the '•Civil War Amendments-," thg Equal . 
Protection Clause is tied by* its history ]t6 the issue of^racial 
discrimination. Early on the Supreme Court interpreted the ^ 
clause bt) require equity between persons ^of different race in the 
administration of laws (the first common -meaning of equity. des- 
cribed^ in the previous secti^on) . Thus a'conviction under, a 
criminal statute that was reasonable in its purpose and r'acially- 
neutral' in appearance could be overturned, as a violation of 
equal protedCtioji, if) the ^ statute was riot ' administeried even- 
handedly between beksonsr ip essential]!^ similar circumstances., 
""^Evenhanded administration, however, was too narrow, a fpcus 
^ for a Constitutional provision prohibiting racial classifications 

^^109- lie :. 



in the laws themselves. So the court gradually developed cri- 
teria for assessing the reasonableness of legislative classifi- 
cations (equity in the secpnd common meaning) • In a foiffeal , 
sense, the *<;Qurt would consider a classification unreasonable if^ 
the class of people actually identified -by a statute was 'either 
.larger than or smaller than the class r^elevknt vfor carrying out^ 

the purpose of the statute! These conditions becameknown as 

J • . * ' 10 , . 

over-inclusivenes/a*nd .under-inclusiveness. For example, m 

the case of Korematsu Vv U>S ^ the' Court had to^ consider the 

validity of ,a military order during World^War II confining 

American citizens of Japanese ancestry to internment camps. Now 

this order could be considered both over-inclusive andr undee- 

inclusive 'at the same^time. The purpose of the order was to • 

reduce t^ie^anger of sabotage by disloyal Americans, buj^ the 

class of people' picked out by the order contained mostly loyal ^ 

Americans of Japanese ancestry (over-i'nclusiveness) and failed to 

• contain disloyal Americans of German ancestry (under- 

*1^incl,usiveness) . It must' be noted, however*, thAt in practice the 

Court was u^ally t^olerant of a 6u&ftar^<;^£l_lick of fit between 

purpose and classification when applyiftg it^ critj^ria. If the - 

' Court could .think of some «#iypo the tical) purpose served by a 

t "* ' ^ . ' ' t' ' 

statute as .written,- wHether or not it con'forme<3 to. the actual 
. ^ - " ■■ ■ " . , ' - * » ' 

♦ • ■ intent of the legislatirjg Ipody, it would regard the statute as 

. ^ 

satisfying the t^fct* - 

- . Korematsu, a majority of-the Court was prepared- to uphold 

, •• ■» . - ' ^ ^ 

the military ^ordef. ' Since the classification at issae"^ was 

' racial^ however, the usual deference to lawmaking bodied could ' 
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not be t^k^n as a matter , of course. Instead^istice Slack, 
"writing for the-'raajority, ^^q^rr^^rtUs^^i^<i that; legal ^classi- 
fications curtailing the civil rights of 9 racial group are . 

"itoirfSdiately suspect." * ^ / ^/ 

' -That is not to say that' all^such restrictions 

are unconstitutional. It ^s to say that ^ 

courts must subject them/ to the most rigad 

scrutiny, pressing public -.necessity may _ • . 

sometimes juatify th^ existence of such ^^^2 
restrictions; racial antagonism never- can.. • 

. This landmark opinion thus established two points which- are ^ 

''crucial- for understanding subsequent equal pro'tection cases. . ^ 

First/ some legislative classVf icatiSns implicate such basic ' 

rights of citizens tha^t tHe courts must employ a stricter 

Standard of review: ' rather \han the- classification being . . 

^?easonabl^ "for carrying out a legitimate (hypothetical), 

. legislative purpose, it m'ust be necessary for carrying out a . 

"compelling state interest before the courts will uphold it.. This . 

stricter standard came^eventually to be triggered by "suspect 

. classific^tions^suoh.,as race and national origin (but not sex) 

and by -fundamental interests" such as voting ^nterstate travel 

and th^ 'appeal' of -criminal convictions ' (but n^t education) .^^ 

second, the willingne^ss of the Court to' recognize a valid racial 

classification depends on whe^UierTt is an "expression of racial 

antagonism or ' hostility, or in a word racial prejudice. In • 

Korematsu , the majority believed that the military danger was 

real and sufficient and did not reflect racil^l prejudice. How- 

'ever 'that may be, the important point is that it is not discrimi- 

nation serse that is critical (every law, indeed, discriminates 

between. closes of persori) "'but whether th^ discrimination 

■ -11-1 -i2n ' 
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A.'' ^ ' I ' . • 

represents an insult .o. .ffront or arbitrary deprivation to the 

excluded group. . • ■ 

in'is last point shouW be bocne in mind in asse-^sln? the ' 
■ aec^ion in Education .^^ Unfortunately the ^ 

. Un,ua9. of Chief Justioe «arren„was not the most helpful, when " 
he declared that ■• [si eparate -educafionil facilities are ^ 

• inhe;ently unequal." The word ".inherently" refers to .-permanent . 
and invariable attribute -belonging to the essence- of a th.n,.. A^X 
useo in warren's phrase, it means thSt one cannot concefveof a. 

, situation, whatever' the circumstances (in any possible world", as . 
philosophers .ould say,, in which separate facilities fiould not, . 
imply the social, inferiority of .one' of. the separated groups. ^ ■ 
That's obviously incorrect. The issue at staKe wa. state^ more ■ -, 

■ fh» lowei courts in the case in words which 
pr-ecisely by one. of the lowe-r couii. 

warren quotes with' approval: . • > ' 

• ■ . "Segregation of white and J^j^^^^f ff^^^? . •-• . . 

in nublic schools has<a detrimental eftecc 

ipofithe co^Sred-children. The i^P^^t .s 

g?e?ter.when it has the>sanction of^^^^^^^ 
- • -foe the policy of separating the races is 

.usiaUy Interpreted as deoo^ing J^e . , ^ . 

inferiority of the negro group. . ^. 
This statement places the act of Reparation in the soaal context 
that give's'. It meaning'. It is only necessary to add_ that the 

• -usual interpretation". was not 'unconnected to the usual motiva^ 

tion for separation. ' • ... > 

' por our purposes, however, the principal interest of Brown 
' ■ lies in anbther area. After declaring the doct.ine of "separate - 
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but equal" to be! in. violation of the -Equal PMtection Clause, the 
Court asked for •f.urther argument ton the -question^ of implementa- 
tion. The justices apparently' veiwed as the logical next step a J 
decree re^quir.ing . that , vH^ithin the limits' set by normal ' • 
geographic school- districting / Negro. children' should forthwith be 
admitted to schools of 'tlieir. choice'.:: But they wdhdered__whether 
the Court might not move mote gradually toward the elimination of 

./egregatfed sch^ffl systems "in the exercise of its equiTy powers." 
\ ^ ' ' ■ ' - le- 

ft. year later- this became the official position of the Court. 

lnstea<3 of decrleini a pai^ticular remedy for the constitutional 
viblation, it left^the district coufts to assess implementation; 
plarts on an.individual.'basis: The courts were to -proceed in the 
traditional manner of, equity courts, displaying k practical 
'flexibility in shaping remedies and a facHlity'for adjusting and 
""reconciling public and. private needs.--. ^ . - 

WhetheiT' or not the Caurt' realized^c^ftom the .beginning. the 
-implications of its articulation of equklble" ^principles,-. -it was 
'"drawn mof; and. more deeply into, the detailed examination' and then 
supervision of desegregation plans -- a€ first (in^ the^ 1960sX by 
the failure of school -districts to act , or by.var'ioiis- formsuof- , 
sham--«ompU,ance, and "later, (in the *1970s) by the zealousnes?- and 
" ingenuity with which' some -district judges fashioned r;emes^al 
•decrees: .Eventually the Court was forced to clarify the require- 
ments of equiit^^^ specify more exactly wherein -remedial justice 
, consisted. .The most 'complete statement of" pr inciples appeared in 
Mill, iken V.' Bradley though some o^^the gr,oundworK had/b^en ^ 
laid in ^wann v. Charl otte-Mecklenburg.'^^ Botji opinions we^re^ 
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written by Chief Justice Burger , for a unanimous Court in Swann 

^and for a sharply divided cou^t in Milliken . 

The substantive issue in Milliken was the District Court's 

adoption of a metropolitan (or in.ter-district) plan for 

eliminating the segregation' of students in Det-roit public y 

schOQls^ The district judga'had determined that the pattern of 

segregation was dug to racially discriminatory actions^.taken by 

local and state officials, including gerrymandering of attendance 

zoffesr refusing to bus white students to ^||der-utili2ed , predomi- 

natly black schools, ^ and, selecting the sites for new schools and 

Closing old schools in accordance with a segregative design. In 

effecting a remedy for this state of aftairs, the judge was faced 

with the fact that the student population of Detroit was already 

.about 70% black and would likely become even more unbalanced 

because of white flight from the city if the deseg^gation decree 

- wete confined. to the city limits. So he proposed "a metropolitan 

plan, including the busing of s^iudQnts between Detroit and fifty- 

three ^suburban school districts surrounding the city. 

The Supreme Court overturned this decree by a vote of five to 

four — the first time the Court was so sharply divided in a 

« 

desegregation decree — * claiming"^ 'that the^-Distr iqt court had 
exceeded its equitable powers. In defending this , decision, the 
majority carefully identified four principles of equity which 
were to guide 'courts in fashioning remedial decrees. For con- 
venience we shall refer to them as principles of (1) flexibility, 
(2) adjustment- ,^(3) proportionality, *and (4) ^Restoration. We * ^ 
shall examine th§se principles in some details especially the 



last .two, and then draw out some implications ^for higher 

. • . > • • ; . 

education. 

(1) Equity is" characterized by a^ractical ' , ' 

flexibility in^ shaping remedies,. . 

Fiexibilitx i-s a traditional feature of equi-ty' coutts'/^ In ' 
departing from th'e strict rlile-f.ol lowing of common law adjudica- 
tion, equity permits • judges to mold • their- decrees ^to. the exigen- 
cies of particular situati-ons.' This includes the.power to bring 
before -them^arties not direcUy involved in litigation but with", 
interests which would be effected by a judicial ruling. They .are 
alao not constrained to i^sue exclusive judgments, either for .the 
plaintiff or for th; defendant, but can adjust conflicting claims 
•and balance the rights of .'all. Thvis th.y could, be .said to do 

ArhievinQ a- compromise among 
equity sometimes in the sense o£ acnieving » ^ t- ^ 

contending patties (the third common meaning). 

A further -implication of the principle of flexibility is the 
logical se'paration of th^ judicial finding, thaf a legally- ' 
protectedaright haslieen violated and the fashioning of a par- 
ticular remtay for the violation. The on^ is. not derived neces- 
sarily from the other. The Supreme Court illustrated this point 
•in Brown by setting aside, as „e have mentioned, what appeared to 
the Coirt as the obvious form of redress for state-imposed segre- 
gation: namely, allowing black cfiildren to attend schools of 
'their choice. Instead dikrict judges were instructed to be 



flexible. • ' ■ ' " 

For the-.court to adopt an equitable rathe^ thart a legalistic 

'stance in desegregation cases is arguably within its powers. And 
• the implicit acknowledgment that strict aahere«=e to f lied rules 
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requires justification aS much as the exercise of discretion is a 
point too ofteo missed*. But .the reasons for adopting one pro- 
cedure over" the other in a particular line of cases need to be 
articulated. To point qnt, as one might, that district judges 
are in the best positionXw^ assess the possible impact of. alter- 
native remedies and • to, mod^ppTans as conditions change is to 
identify some of the virtues of flexibility, without explaining 
why those virtues should count for more than the securing of an 
obvious remedy. The principle of flexibility in sum; does i\ot 
itself reveal why flexibility." is desirable. 

(2) Equi'ty is characterized by an adjustir\g 
and reconciling of public and private 
needs. , - . - • ' 

The priWple of - adjustment requires, courts to be sensitive 
to rights and interests that may conflict with a proppsed remedy. 
In school desegregation cases, for example, courts must determine 
whether a particular plan will impinge significantly on the 
educational process or whether it involves too greata risk to 
the health of'children. Such "costs" may weigh heavily against 
the imposition of particular remedies. 

In this principle we can observe a concrete rea%on for in- 
sisting on*flexibility,and the local administration of remedial 
decrees. Conditions vary from 'one school district to the next; 
the potential problems raised by alternative .plans need to be 
judged on'^an individual basis. At the same time; it is important 
.to stre'ss that riot eviry "cost" counts equally. For example, ' 
'some remedial pcograros may entail a financial burden that a 
majority of citizens do not 'care to bear.' In such situations, 
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J^-he Court has indic-ated / the desires of the majority cannot be 

... , ; w » 20 

pe;:initted to overrule the correction of injustice. Here the 

court is simply recognizing that $>rotection of .a person's con- . 

stitutional rights of ten. plaices constraints on magoritarian 

preferences. To be sure^ the majority may have to ^e attended. 

to, as 9 practical^, matter , "if they threaten, to be disruptive. 

Their preferences could reflect a' depth of feeling, even if 

rootecj in pr^^jjidice, which is politica-lly destabilizing. But 

attending to a complaint is not the same as regarding it as 

legitimate. Only if opposition to a plan is based on a con- 

» ^~ "~' >> 

flicting principle of sufficient constitutional standing is the 
m , ' - 

search for alternative plans called for. 

(3) The nature and extent of the violation ' 
determines the nature and scope of the 
remedy; 

The principle of proportionality nas the major grbund for the 
Supreme Court's rejection of the ^metropolitan remedy in Milliken 
I. The reasoning, briefly, was €his: ^.^^e racially discrimina- 
tory acts were committed by officials connected with, or in 
connection with, the Detroit public schools. No officials in the 
outlying suburban areas were involved in such acts. Furthermore, 
the 1 discr iminator;y acts of the local and state officials were not 

■ - ; " •. 

themselves the caiJte, or a, substantial^ cause , of the inter- 
district racial pattern (white-populated suburbs and black- 
populated city). Therefore, tl:ie remedial decree must be confined 
to Detroit itself.. ^ ' 

The Court_ could have reachedHthe s«ime conclusion had it' 
relied on the equitable principle that a person cannot be rer 



quired tQ make good a wrong done by someone else. It could tl^en 
have- argued that the metropolitaa remedy placed an obligation on 
indi-viduals *(in the suburbs) who did not commit any uncqastitu- 
tiona;L-acts. However, this principle is conspicuous by its 
absence in^all of the scnool desegregation cases. The Court has 
not in fact been preoccupied with determining who exactly was 
responsible for past segregation, and it has not attempted to 

r 

impose any special burden on those individuals when they have . 
been identified. If it had, it might have treated desegregation 
suits as-analogous to claims in tort and recognized a form of - 
per's6nel; liability. to compensate* the victims of invidious dis- 
crimination. -Mone^-damages, _to^ be sure, have not traditionally 
been considered a form of equitable relief', but the deeper poii!t 
/ that the court seems cognizant of is that an award of money is 
not adequate iredress for the violation of a constitutional 
liberty, at leapt the equal right to a public eduq^a-tion. 

May .the burden of redress then reach innocent parties, at 
least, in principle? One affirmative answer to this question 
would rest on a deliberate blurring, of the notion of innocence. 
The membership of school boards, after all, is.directly or in- 
directly determined by the community as a whole; their acts are 
'legally 'authorized by the public. Therefore, it could be argued, 
whatever is reprehensible in their conduct is rightly blamed on 
everyone.' While this reasoning is not entirely misplaced, we 
prefer to Ccircumvent the question of innocence, as we think thS 
Co6rt has done,' by distinguishing two senses in whj^ ifec^ple can 
be. cons jdered -responsible for a state of affairs. 'The first 

. ' L 



sense is that/of causal efficacy , where the person's act (or 
^omission) produced the state of affairs in question. The argu- 
ment from innocence (or lack thereof) is an attempt to establish 
responsibility in this sense. The Second sense is what we shall 
call moral accountability , where a person owes. a duty, of bene- 
ficience to another person in distress and may be justly criti- 
cize<a (and sometimes held* legally liable) for failure to act on 
the duty. Indeed, causal efficacy (i.e., being the caus^ of- 
someone's distress) is a reason for considering a person morally 
accountable, but it i^ neither a necessary nor 'a sufficient 
condition of that, is -not necessary because the da:ty to act . 
beneficently can arise independently of causation: for example, 
when one happens upon" a drowning person whom it- is possible to 
save with minimal risk to oneself however the need for aid came 
about. And it is not sufficient because factors in addition to 
causal efficacy may defeat the claim of. accountability: for 
example, when a homicide is committed in self-defense. 

It is our thesis that" the Supreme Court has adopted* the 
broader conception of res^ponsibility. in reviewing remedial 
decrees for past segregation, so that some Citizens can be re- 
quired to make good the wjr'ong done by others. And the court's 
position is not without justification, for 'it is only by engaging 
the resources of large segments of. the population that' an ade- 
quate remedy^ can' be provided for the. wrong t^t has 'been done. - 
It does notr follow, of course, Ithat it is always clear how far 
the duty of beneficence extends — aiid ipspecially who may^ be 
" legally required to petfocra it.' The m^joritj^f-^th^ Court in 



Milli'ken ' I ^perceived an important qualification to the duty of 

benef icenceMn the tradition" of local control over the" operation 

of schools. To the four dissenters, this seemed- a flimsy pretext 

for failing to give Detroit school children their due. What _ 

divided the two sides, however, was. not the question of principle 

so much as i^ts application to the facts of the particular case: 

Justice Marshall demonstrated th^t the local control spo>en of, by , 

the majority was virtually non-existent in .the state o'f Michigan. 

(4) The remedy must restore the victims of 
the constitutional violation to the 
, position they would have occupied had the 

. , violation not occurred. 

This principle is sometimes regarded as equivalent to the 
previpus principle of equity, that the nature and scope of the ^ ^ 
remedy is to be determinedW the "nature ^nd extent of the vio- 
lation. However, the prilgiple of restoration is not an obvi- 
ous reading of the principle' o| proportionality, and in any case 
it deserves consideration in its own right. 

A striking .feature of this principle is its rarity 'in othe^ ^ 
areas of 'the law. Thus it. is not a basic principle of criminal 
law that the victims of crime should be restored to the condition 
• they would have been in -had the crime not occurred. Some crimes 
of course -by their nature make rehabilitation of the victim ' 
unrealizable, such as homicide and rape. But even regarding ^ 
those -c-fimes the orientation of the law. is toward the infliction 
of a penalty oH the offender, rather than .repairing , ,a6 nearly 4S 
possible, the. damage done. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that in 
.imposing penalties the criminal law. does not attempt to determine 
the nature of the penalty by the nature of the offense. There is 
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a single schedule of exchange, as it -were, namely ' fines and 
confinement, regardless of the wrong. Areas of the 'civil law 
sometimes*- approach more closely to applying the principle bf 
restoration: for example,- when a breach of contract is met by a 
judicial decree ordepng performance rather than payment of 
damages (a remedy which apparently originated in equity courts). 
Still, most tort' cases won by the plaintiff result- in an award of 
monetary compensation, not restoration of the prior state /of^ 
affairs. To attempt tQ-^lain these differences, however, would 
take us too far. afield. We note simply that the restoration 
principle secures to people only that which they have a constitu- 
tional right to expectfand of. which they have been wrongly 
deprived, . 

It may be co.nsidered a weakness' 'of the restoration principle 
that it says nothing about the violators of rights; it is only 
about victims. This seems to leave violators off the (moral) 
hook in two ways. The principle does not necessarily make the 
violators carry' any of the burden for restoring the victims to . 
their rightful place. We have already observed that the Supreme ' 
Court has" extended the responsibility for remedying past segre- 

' gatiori beyond those who caused i"*; the point here is that those 
who caused it may not be implicated? at all, Furthermore,\if the 
violators — or indeed any third-parties — have,gained some . 
benefit or advantage" by the infringement of the victims' rights, 
the restoration principle does not seem to require them to yield 
t;^at advantage. If that is so, the victims may find that, when 

• restored to the position they would otherwise. have occupied, thejt 
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are at* a pet loss rather, than at , status q6o ante.^ (Thls^buia ^ 
happen,' for exanple, if q'uaUfiea-worKers who were subject to • . 
alscriminUlon In employment were granted the position ^:hey 
sought but were not given the seniorlty\that wouia otherwise have 

accrued to them.)' ^ . 

on this last point, everything depends Fnhow w, understand ' ' 
•the- rightful position" of the .victim, It, seems to us correct to ■ 
say.that,.if an advantS^e held by a third party in the pursuit of- 
^ schooling^r of jobs is' the result of invidious discrimination .■ , 
against others,- to that extent the advantage is undeserved.. So • 
to deprive that party of the advantage in the course of remedying- 
past discrimination is not to taKeJrom him, anything to.which he , 
• is-entitle'd. Of course it is often extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the actual basis of someone's advantage or disadvantage. 
But the factual difficuly does not undercut the moral ^po.nt: ^ : 
'position of aavantag'e or disadvantage -due to discrimination .s 

„6t the position a person "would have Cccupled- and the dls.riml^ 
- natldn not .ccurre'd. We must conclude, . therefore, .that a remedy 
.Which yielded a net loss would not be acceptable, under the re- 

. ■ , ' ■ • ' 

storatlon principle. 

The supreme Court has e,p^ess_ed this view In saying that -"the 
■ ultimate objective of the remedy Is to ma.e whole.the victims of 
unlawful conduct.." .Xft. as it happens, the actual victims of/ 
-the constitutional vlol%lon are not, by and large, accordea i 
tem'edy .at' air. In the MllliKen case, for example, most, of the. 
' victims of the .racially aiscrimlnatory acts had. already.. graduatec 
•f^om.-or dropped -out o«, the Detroit public^ schools. So effort . 



waS:^made to restore them to the positijon they would ^have occupied 

in the absence of the discriminatory conduct. Now this result 

may be considered a normal .feature of *a law suit, whe^re the 

remedy is applied only to *he parties in litigation, which in- 

Milliken did. not include former students of the Detroit sfchools* 

^ *> * »» 

(It is int^ersting to consider what the courts would have done, or 

• should Htiave done, 'had a broader- suit -been filed*) . ^ - 

However, there is a more fund,araental poiftt at issue here. 

For it happened that many of the students 6n, whose befralf the 

Milliken case was initiated were out of school- by ^the time ali 

the judicial questions were resolved more than six years latet^ 

The remedy nonetheless .was applied' only tb students <:urrently 

enrolled in the'schools, not necessarily' the litigants* This 

reflects a basic disposition of the Supreme €ourt: irt li|indling 

desegregation cases; the remedy is designed to have its effect on 

present and especially future students. The actual victims of 

past discrimination may receive.no compensation whatever 'far the 

'wrong done to them. Thus, *in Milliken , . a&ter the Supreme. Court , ^ 

• * • ^ ^ * 

had rejected the metropolitan plan., the loyec court desLxgned an 

alternative remedy confined to the city limits. A major com- 

ponent .of this plan was a set/ of compensatory education programs, 

including remedial classes in reading !and communication skills, 

bilin54fSki| classes and multi-ethnic curricula,, revised testing - 

proceSur^s,- new career guidance and cdunseling opportunitTe^s,, and 

so on, these. programs were made available t& — .gne might even 
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-•say they^were designed pcin^rily for- the beii«rfit of — incoming 
students who had iiever been subject to the discriminatory acts 
school officials.' *^ p 

> Despite .the^pparent gap between the victims of discrimina- 

tion and the beneficiaries of the remelSial programs, the supreme 

'* . • J 

court unanimously accepted the' revised jilan as "aptly tailored to ■ 

„23 

■ remedy the cpnsequences of the constitutional violatipn." The 

Court seemed- to be aware of a cer\^ain element of paradox in 

approving a compensatory program that was prospective in nature 

but observed that the program was "plainly designed to wipe out 

continuing conditions of inequality produced by the inherently 

„24 

unequal dual school system long maintained by Detroit." Ab 
' first glance this- way of proceeding seems to violate the ele- 

^ntliry idea implicit ift the restoration principle that it is the 
' specific student's discriminated against .to whom an appropriate ■ 
.remedy is due. Instead the Court seems committed to the view 
.' that justly aggrieved minoVities can be treated .as -a group, such 
that ^ -wrong done to one^ member of the group can be t/alanced by 
M'^benefit conferred on another' member of the group. 

A -tacit commitment to a group principle- might provide the 
only complete explanation of the Court's de'cisions; however, such 
' ^ a principle is itself- exceedingly difficult to justify and per- 
haps in the end not entifcelV coher>?nt." We are inclined, at any 
rate, to regard only part of the Court's position as sound. To . 
^ suggest simply' that the wrong cannot be undone ',Khat pas^ victims 
of segregative poUcies have been damaged beyond relief, wil'l^'riot 
do; for, in other areas of the Uw, the subjects of uncorrectable 



wro„,s are nonetheless proviaea compensation, ie thin, the court 
*as erred in failin, to include such compensation i'n its guide- 
- l-es foi^r^dial dese'^regation decrees. On the other hand, it 
" important 'to realize that se^regativ'e policies i. edu.a'tion do 
not disadvantage only^ the persons directly subjected to them. A 
person deprived of an average (not to say po.tintiall? superior. ' " 
education not only loses that good itself but also loses the ' 
subsequent ability to compete egually for employment and hence 
•for such goods. as decent housing and adequate food. This depri- 
. vation has profound effects on ti,e person's family, inadequate 
aiet and otherwise impoverished surroundings which are known to 
•ia.ve .resulted from invidious discrimination lower a chiia's' 
ability to develop socially useful skills apd/more importantly, 
lower the child's aspirations regarding careers ,nd indeed the 
"tility Of education itself.. Thus, the class of vlcti^of 
segregative policies extends beyond those immediately affected to 
..those Who have, with good cause, been -indirectly'^influenced by 
them, for this, reason we believe the Supreme court was on solid 
ground in treating mj^nority students who had v.^ ^he 
Detroit ^p,ublic schools as victims of its past segregative poli- . 
ofes, and hence'as deserving relief. Moreover, the appropriate- 
ness Of the relief wa^ evident, since it aimed'at restoring ^he 
".inority students-- sense of compe.tepce and competitive ability. 

To aim- at such a resuli, however, is not to accomplish it, 
While the court -s. relief is appropriate, it,is hot necessarily 
adequate for actually returning the. victims of discrimination t^ 
the position -they otherwise yould have, oc;upied. if a minority 
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student's competitive ability is completely restored by public^ 
school programs of the sort approved in Mi Hi ken II/ that's well 
and good. If it is no^ (as seems more likely .for at le^ast the 
next generation), further compensator^ programs are in^tfder. 
One complicating factor m determining the adequacy of proposed 
remedies is the Court's reading of the restoration principle as 
requiring the ^cor'rection only of th^vincrement of disadvantage 
cause^by the identified constitutional violation — that is, to 
put the point- more plainly, reme'dial education programs c^annot be 
designed to make up for** discrimination m non-educational set- 
tings. Here again the factual issue determining the source* 
arfd extent of a person's disadvantage — may present an insuper- 
able obstacle to doing full justice. When people have been 
subjected to discrimination in a variety of important areas . 
(educatioK", housing, employment), there is probably no^way to ^ 
disentajigle the effects of the practices of a single institution 
*and certainly no i^ay for that institution to, nullify its effects 
by itself. ^ ^ ' s . • 

Nonetheless, /certain assumptions are reasonable. For exam- 
ple, whj|^ minority students systematically fail to qualify for 
admission to elite colleges. -or professional- schools, it is 

reasonable to. suppose th^at the failure is^due in* large part to 

26 

past discrimination in the public schools. It follows that an 
jidequate scheme ..of temjedies, as determined by the restoration 
principle, would include^ preferen€ial admission" of disadvantaged 
minorities to tkjose schools. Indeed the obviousrt^s of this 
conclusion has already been aclcnowledged by most undergraduate 



institutions. As we^noted in Part I, preferential admissidn of' 
disadvantaged minorities is standard practice. The fa>l^r-e at 
the college level* lies not so mucTh^in admissions as 4ii recruit-, 
ing. Miaorities are now admitted^to college in roughly the same 
proportion a^ whites^' relative* to the applicant pool, l?ut they 
a^re admitted at a lower p?oportion than whit'es^fcat least inQii*t( 

cblleges)* when measured by their numbers in the total population 

' 27 ^ ^ ' 

of young adults. The principal task for colleges, then, is to 

increase the size of the^ minority applicant pool. 

Resistance to preferential 'admissions for disadvanr£aged 

minorities has been more apparent in prpfessional schg^ols. Tv>a 

factors "Seem to expirain this difference-. First, there 'is a 

prevalent conception of the hature of undergraduate eduqatipn 

that detaches it from the ladder of economic success. A liberal ' 

arts^ educatipn is not simply a preparation for something else. 

It is a unique and irreducible experience , a period of cultural 

exploration which en<^urages experimentation, reflection, and 

self-discovery through an' awareness of tradition, alternative ' 

modes of thought, alien cultures. The capacity to benefit from 

such an ekp§tience, it is, fair to assume, daes 'Jiot vary dnlrectly 

with performance on objective tests. Moreover, the experience^ 

** 

,itself is enrj.ched when students tom^ from a diversity of eco- . 
nomic and. sacial ^acligrounds. Second, there is a growir^ aware- 
jiess that the sorting function- performed' by colleges has less 'to" 
do with the con:tent of .undergraduate education than with -sheer 
attendance. . That -is, the position of a student in' the job-queue- ' 
depends mo^ife on mece< possession of the bachelpr's degree than on 
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■ any particuaar coucs*'of study undertaken or any patticuUt ^ 
coUeae attended. This fact, indS^ay have helped teinfdtce 
the conception o£ undergraduate education just described. In any 

''cas*,'it is coM.only believed' thaf prd-EessIonal schools differ-in 
both respects: the content of the education makes sense only as 

- 'preparation 'for the ca^e^r aimed at, and differential performance 
in" courses is a key indicator of later success on the' job. For . 
this, reason, «e suppose, resistance t«» preferential admissions 
has been, mor'e substantial. , • ^ 

• Since this issue is of enormous importance for thff-questlon , 

■ Of remedial justice, it is worth exploring, at least briefly, a • 
few Of the more common objections to preferential admissions in . 

■ professional. schools. We shall deal- rather quickly with two 

■ objectidhs - (a, that preferential admission presupposes a group 
.principle and (b) that it places an unwarranted burden on insti- 
tutions that have not been guilty of discrimination - because we 

■ have already worked out the grounds' for answering them, we shall 

. . then 'treat .t greater length a third objection:* (c, that prefer- 

ential.admission.is 'unfair to the non-preferred candidate because 

■. it requires a departure from meritocratic criteria and threatens 

- ■ ■ . 5i K, = i,- rationale of professional education. 

• to 'undermine .the basic, rationale oi v 

(a) It is Often claimed that preferential admissions pro- . 

■ ■ grams are not" defensible as ^ remedy for past discrimination- ^ 
■ ■ because they -provide their benefit (admission to a. professional . 

• ' ■ • school) to members of minority group's simply on the^basis of such, 
.embership, whetBer ?r not those me'mbers were actually yi«ims. of 

■ . . past .discrimination. Or , conversely, "It is claimed that such 

■ ■ ■ ' f , , ^ 
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programs are defensible only on the assumption that the wrong 

done to one me'raber of the group can be balanced by a benefit . 
"conferred on another member df the group, an assumption that 

seems to violate an elementary principle of justice. 

.There is force i,n this claim, but it is misdirected^ because . 

ot an overly narrow definition of the class of victims of dis- 

crimination. We have already made th,e point that the class of 
^'"actual victims" properly includes both those directly and those 
indirectly disadvantaged by segregative policies. The typical 

'preferential admissions program (such as the one established by 
the medical school at the University of California, Davis, prior 
to Brtcke decision) reflects this broad definition by employ- 
ing tiie criteria of systematically poor perf ormance^on objective 
tests and economically deprive^ background to identify students 
"Eligible for special admission. Miijiority students failing to 
satisfy these criteria belong in the regular applicant pool. 
Thus there is a factual misrepresentation in the claim that 
preferential admissions programs do not benefit actual victims of 
discrimination. ■* • , « , 

Even if this were not so, however, the claim wj^uld not be as ^ 
weighty as it first appears to be. Fox, just as people may be 
indirect victim^ of segregative policies so 'they may be indirect 

• benef ici-aries of remedial programs. This point is especially 
applicable to the' training of doctors a^ lawyers, where it is in 
the nature o^ the occtipa-tion to provide a service to others. For 
•the benefit actually^ to accrue to the victims of, injustice," it 
may be n/ecessar^ to oblige the' specially-admitted graduates of 



professional- schools to spend a few years in disadvantaged com- 
munities. But we are not troubled by "that 'prospect, since we 
be^lieve that all doctors and 'lawyers have a duty to engage in ' 
public service fdi^some amount of time. 

^ (b) If preferential admissions programs were mandated by 
law, institutions not themselves guilty of discriminatory acts 
would be obligated to establish such prolTiSTs. Tiiis would-be a 
c^par example of requiring innocent parties to make good the, 
wrong done by others, which is contrary to principles of equity. 

Here again we have already indicated our response. The 
responsibility for remedying past racial discrimination extends, 
in our view, beyond those who actively engaged in it. indeed ^ 
do not ^any a £riori way of excluding (or^ excusing) any insti- 
tutions or social groups from participating in the ef.fort to 
alleviate the distress of disadvantaged minorities. As a prac- 
tical matter, however, it is important to realize that policy 
initiatives in this direction ar,e constrained by a variety of 
laws and judicial rulings. J For example. Title VII of /the Civil 
■Rights Act of 1964, which makes it unlawful for employers to 
discriminate on the basis of race, includes an interpretive 
section stating Jhat Title VII shall not be construed to require 
any employer to grant preferential treatment iji order to remedy a 
de facto racial imbalance in the employer's work force. Al- 
though this' provision explicity Applies only to -Title VII, it 
would not be difficult. to argue that Congress considers it to 
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reflect a proper understanding of the demands of the Equal 
Protection Clause and h.ence as -constraining policies in other 



areas as well. 



A second practical constraint on policy initiatives is -the 
Supreme Court's restrictive interpretation o£\the Equal « 
Protection Clause as applying only to ?state action" . In cases 
involving educational institutions, this means that the protec- 
tions of the Clause come into play only when some governmental 

• agency is implicated in the offensive conduct. As a consequence, 
^ public colleges and univexsities are vulnerabar^ToMegal burdens 

• that caftnot be imposed on privat;e institutions. Application of 
the DUe Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to college 

* 

disciplinary proceedings illustrates, what .effect the public- 
private distinction has.^ The leading case in this area is Dixon 
V. Alabama State Board of Education .^": Several students ware 
expelled . from an Alabama state college' because they had partici- 
pated in an off-campus sit-in demonstration. They were not given 
any notice of the charges or a hearing, concerning the allega- " 
tions. So the question before the court was whether the college 
was required to follow the ba're rudiments of procedural due \ 
■ process in expellihg the students. 'The court-'decided in favor of 
* the students, but the opinion made it clear that private insti- 
tutions were not subject to the same strictures. • The court posed 
the issue of the case in terms of the need to balance the , 
"governmental" power being' exercised by^ the college and the 
private 'interest at stake (the. social* and economic importance of 
.. ol^taining -a college^ educationj . .But jiothing in the court's 
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desctiiptio'n of the exercise of disciplinary authority indicated 
how-the nature and affect of decisionmaking by officials in state 
colleges differs from the exercise*of similar powers in private 

• ft 

col*^eges,. 

Analogous considerations apply to the Equal Protection 
Clause.*^ The importance of collegiate and professional training 
to occupational success cuts across the distinction between 
public and private i-nstitutionS . So any attempt to exempt the 
one group, from legal burdens imposed on- the other must appear 
arbitrary and un3ustified. 

(c) " The 'previous arguments may be considered irrelevant, 
however, if it can be shown that a scheme of preferential ad- 
missions is fundkmental,ly unfair to applicants who would have 
been admitted to a professional school had it not been for ^ 
preferential scheme. Two claims are commonly made to support the 
charge of unfairness: (1) the non-preferred candidates did not 
perpetrate the ^gregative policies and so should not Ije made^ to 
suffer for their remedy,^ and (2) the non-preferred candidates 
de^serve the place denied to them because they are moire qualified. 

The first claim, clearly,, is another version of the argument 
fpom innocence, and there should be no need to reiterate our 
response- to it. Even if we put that issue aside, however, there 
• is a further point to be made about the effects of past segrega- ■ 
tive policies on thepresent competition for professional educa- 
tion.. In discussing above the Supreme Court's- inclination to 
approve -remeiies' that apply to indirect as well as direct victims 
of past discrimination, we observed that/ such a policy biecomes 



mteUlgibU when it is teaU«d>th3t the good-lost as a conse- 
quence of disctiminatlon is the ability to cimpete equally with 
others tot employment and the satisfaction of basic needs -- a 
loss ihich, inevitably, has a profound effect .on subsequent 
generations. ', That point is relevant in the present context. For 
the • f avortele competitive position enjoyed by many non-minority 
applicants .to professional schools is a direct re*alt of the 
shrinkage of the ^total applicant pool caused by segregative 
policies. They -have become, in other words, unwitting (and 
undeserving) beneficiaries of such policies. To deprive them of 
their favorable gosition by reintroducing mi.rior-ity students is 
only to restore the competition' to something like what it would 
have been' had the violation of constitutional rights not ^ 
occurred.^(Thus .It.'is not unfair that the burden of preferential 
admissions falls principally on students with marginal ere- ^ 
dentials, rather than falling randomly on the total applicant 

• .pool . ) - ' * ' • 

Justice Brennan argued to this ef Sect , in the Bakke. case.. He 

suggested, first, t'hat the expectations of non-minority appli- 
cant's are -tainted," since they are in part a product of dls- , 

,■ ■ ,c.^„r,H "there l*s a reasonable' likelihood 
criminatory policies. Second, tnere « , 

that, but for. pervas'ive, racial, discrimlnatipn, respondent IBakkel 
would have' failed to qualify for^ admission- ev'en in the atsencS of 
■ .Davis- special admission program,-^^ Justice Powell objected 

particula'rlj to. the second point because (a) it requires -a 
■ speculative' leap" unsupported bj-empirical evidence, and (b) it 
fail, to Clarify what standard the courts, could use in "applying 
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,such a presumption of caus.ation ^to other racial or ethnic classi- 
fications."^^ However, it is not clear what sort of empirical' 
evidence would have .satisfied Mr. ^^owell, since he seems com- ^ 
mitted .to the view that racial classification is unacceptable per 
,se, regardless of its empirical consequences. And though he is 
right to wonder how other groups would fare under similar con- 
siderations, there should be no doubt that, if anyone is entitled 
to .the benefits of a preferential program, blacK students are,^^' 

The second claim of unfairness — that preferential admis- '° 
sions are unfair to non-preferred candidates because they are 
more qualified -t is the ccwre of perhaps the roost common objec->C 
tion to preferential , admissions programs. Yet a careful exami- • 
nation of the claim dissipates its force. ' 

First, it is important to see that a person who qualifies for^ 
something does' not. necessarily deserve it. For example, a 
business corporation on the verge of bankruptcy may qualify for ' 
federal assistance under rules established by Congress, but it 
may not deserve the assistance if its financial difficulties are^ 
due to incompetent management or failure to keep. Up w,ith techno- 
logical innovations. To qualify for a benefit under an announced 
rule may even give a person a legal right to it, but to deserve a 
benefit is to possess certain qualities in vir.tue of which one is 
considered' worthy of it, whethpl: or not. one is legally entitled 
to. if. . ' ' ' * 

Second,. a person who would - qualify for something if certain 
criteria were Employed does not have any ground to complain when 
different criteria are used, unless the person can demonstrate 
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that only the favorable critetia are relevant tp the thin, in . ' ' 
question. Thus a classical pianist who has received significant " 
__critlcal acclaim cannot complain when her application to Join a 
, cocktail bar combo is slighted in favor of a woman with less ^ 
Virtuosity but a more .engaging style. The classical pianist may 
be more talented musically, more knowledgeable a^-^ut the' capact-,, 
ties Of her instrument, and even more hard-w,rking - but still 
not more qualified for the available position. .Only if sl,e, could ' 
demonstrate th,t "engaging styl^" is irrelevant to the Job would 
she have a caste-, 

we can now apply these observations .to professional school . 
admissions. Students who qual-ify for. medical or legal training " 
do not necessarily deserve to obtain it,' To support the' claim . . " 
that they deserve it oAe would have tp be.'able to identify cer- ' 
tain personal characteristic^ in virtue of 'which it could be said 
Jh.at they are/worthy of Inch training, what could such charac- 
teristics poisibly be? 'Does high performance on standardized 
objective tests,- for example make a person worthy of becoming a 
doctor or a lawyer? it is plausible to claim, ks liberal 
theorists aften do, that, people deserve to be given opportunities 
to develop and exercise their, special talent^^ in socially useful 
ways. Even if we grant this/ it does not follow that people 
deserve the differential social rewards. that have become attached 
to professional careers. Jut, ^more importantly,^ it is nofat all 
obvious that doctoAng^nd. lawyering require talent's that ate. " 
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peculiar to those occupations. 



One thinks, of course, of .the 



delicate ha^^^of the brain, surgeon, but how many other such 
examples cpme to mind? 

These considerations "permit; a relatively %trAightforwar"d 
answer to the claim that the non-preferred caftoiQ^ates are "more 
qualified" namely, that it rests on a misundekstandingi,' For 
with the introduction of the special adraissions^program the ' 
qualifications .for admission have^ changed. The non-preferred 



candidates have a case only if ihey can demonstrate that the new 
criteria are not relevant to the practice of the career tne^ seek 
to be trained in.^^ That's a very hard argument to make^. In-law, 
for example, there is a significant correlation between- p'er- 
fowr^nce on the LSAT and performance in the first year of law 
school. But there is no significant correlation between a per- A 
son's perfo^rmance in the first year and her prospects of b^oin^ing 
a good lawyer. This fact is accentuated by the observation that 
the legal profession as a whole has- done *an extremely poor job of 
providing its services to a large segment of the^ population 
greatly 'in need of them. It.lits.-reasonable "^to, believe tha^t the 
new criter ia.-Qf :.'*d^l;s^jib^ represent a significant step toward 
correcting that /situation. ^ " ^ 

In conclusion, we should notjs tijat. preferential Admission to 
an* -educational institution is appropriate as an equitable remedy 
6nly if t:he candidate's capacity for learniri|' has not been ex- 
tinguished by .past discrimination.- It may have been' diminished, 
but it still must be sufficient to take advantage of the oppor-^ 
tun^ity provided. • Preferential admissions programs recognize this- 
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distinctic^n by cohlfinuing to- maintain a^standarfl of minimum (but 

s • • • 

adequate) competence belpw which candidates will not be con- 
sidered. What -has changed froiji the pa^^ is the^-method of iden^ti- 
fying students who meet the •minimum; mere performance on'objec- 
tiv-e tests* won* t do. 



b.' Fair Equality of Opportunity ^ * , . I . 

We turn now from a consideration of^ equitable remedies for ^ 
deliberate violations of people ' s .constitutional rights under the 
Equal Pcotection Clause* to a consideration of forms of redress.- 
for unfair disadvantages ^n the competition for' educational, and 
thereby bccup^tioina^X , attainment. H^re/^09,^ the Equal Protectin 
Clause has been Itoqus of ^political ( i'.e^ , ^policy) 

debate, but there 'h^yV^^Uo •eme1:'^6",a^i^,cb^4x'eht jud'ici.al or 
leqislative ovet'view Vhichl^i/dentif r€!^'^t^'. cent^raj tssues at stake 
or articulates a principled*' pos4tioii iJy ^hinrh" taviappiJbach them.. 
Therefore,, while we shall begin our discrfSsio^-b'f exai|lning some 

recent, judicial decisions, which will help clarify the idea of 

• ■ • ■ ^ • i ' ^ **■■ '• 

equal educational opportunity, we shall 50#» le3ve*thera behind in 

favor of recent phildsophical discussipi 

"To give some Initial focus to b-ur Subject , ^we should note 
that we are not concerned .with wrongs d^ne by onevin^div^dual or 
group/ to- another; in the sen^se of willful andjfdelit)erate harms 
that/.upset the moral status qyo ante/ We are *-doncerned rather^ 
witl/ unfair situations resulting from either natural br imper*-,. 
sonal social forces, in which people find themselves " at a .dis- 
advantage in the quest for opportunitil^ and rewar'as,j|ei30th social 
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and economic. If there is a wrong involved , it consists not in ^ ' . # 

the creration of the unfair situations but .in the failure to 

• . ^ 

cdrrect t'hem when they occur. 

. In genetal terms, the matter to be assessed us whether the 
actual distribution of advantages and disadvantages among persons 
is arbitrary^ from a moral point of view and ought to be recti- 
fiedr to the extent aossible, as a matker o£ social .policy. This* 
requires a considerafe/ion. of the following sorts of qu^tions. Is 
it an obligation of jeducational institutions to provide special' 
programs for stiid^ts marked by deficiencies or disabilities 
which are a product of. social 'and cultural conditions? If so, is 
there any^ less of an obligation- when thejdeflciencie'^s result from 
lack of natural ability or talent? Does a student born with a 
handicap for which society is not causally responsible hay.^ a 
right to a, greater share of societal resources than the average 
Nchild, if that, is necessary for developing the bahdicapped 
student's capacities? Js the .answer to the last .question the 
Same if the* student is gifted rather than handicapped?. More 
generally, does equity require that -educational institutions make 
the '^ame proportionate contribution to each person's realizing 
the best life of which he or she is capable? 

These are extremely difficult questions^ and we can hop6/ in 
the discussion that -follows , to off ex only^ spme partial \ 
responses. . , ^ ' 

Judicial d'eci*sions . In recent years many lower courts have 
employed the-Equ^l Protection Clause, or^'its equivalent,^* to / 
secure equal educational opportunities for public school' students 
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^^^^^^^^'3 from some cultural or natural .disadvantage. - A typical 

case IS Serna v. Portales j.n which the District -Court- for New 

Mex4.co ordered the Portales school^ system tcexpapd bilingual- 

bicultaral programs fjor Hispanic cnildren, especially in the one 

.elementary school, the Lindsey School, where they constituted' a 

large majori.^. The. plaintiff s conceded that -the program in* the 

Lmdsey School was not inferior to that offered in any other 

»• . ■ • *' , 

elementary school in the district, ^o .the contrary, it was : , 

precisely because the program was substantially equivalent to the' 
*others, they argued, that it constituted a denial of equal educa- 
tional opportunity/ The Court noted that the claim of equiv/i- 
lence was actually misleading', since tKe Lindsey School already 
•offered limited bilingual-bicultural programs, .but the Court ^ent 
on to observe that the performance of students at. the Lindsey 
Sclibol, as measured by various. stancSardize^ tests, was cohsis- 
tently lower than that of ''children attending the other elementary 
schools. These results werj& taken by the court to be "irWicative 
of the le-arning disability with whicb the Spanish-speaking child 
cpmes to schood." Since the performance of the children at the. 
liindsey' School "is not what it should 'be,** it'was clear to'the 
Court/^hat they do. not enjoy-.equal .educatiprhal opportunity and 
that a violation of their constitijjtiOnal right to equal -protec- 
tion of the -laws exists. .* ' ■ . ^ 

The final steps in this ar^ument^represent a novel turn in 
equal protection analysis. It is easy enough to imagine .the 
objectiows of a. more conservative court. For example, it might 
be pointed out that the line of Supreme Court' cases from Brown v. 
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.^^^^^g,^ ..,ui.ea only that, if a state o«e.ea pu.Uc 
educatW, i.. had to be offered on "equal ter„s". That is. 
«Uhin any school distact, schools.at the sa.e ,.aae level .ust 
be'e,»lppea wtth ^.ou^hly the same £«ilities. resources, 
eeachers, etcf, and th«e »ust he, no se^re^tion of students by, ■ , 

relevant considerations to include the ahi.lity of students to 
"ea^e advantage of the opportunities provided, .s another • cour t 

' . ^ 1^1.. u„ t^hat- the SCnOO 



. has equality is now "measured not only hy what the scho 

<.„er:t,.e child, hut hy the potential which the child hr.n,s 
.ne school. If the student is disadvantaged with respect to 
*class»ates, the school ha^a« aff ir.ative^duty to provide h.» ^ 

Hi Qahilities, whatever . 
with special assista»,ce to overcome his disabilit 

the origin of those disabilities may be." 
. * though the oistriWt ■court, of .ew Me.ico did hot discuss 
" exp^itly the conception of e'qual educational opportunity that . 
ali^ it to reach this no..l conclusion, it is possible to 
. reconstruct the reasoning which .igh. have been involved. Since 

' • '■ „f orecedent would have the court begin its analysis 
the -doctrine of precedent wouiu . 

■ .h. first step is to identify the conception of equal 
with Brown , the first scei,. 

. ■ 'n,if in the requirement that public 

educational opportunity implicit in the req ^ 

'choolinq,be provided to aH on -eqSal termsV^ m a sense the 

' SupremW Courfs declaration \n 3^ wa's n.qative: race n , , 

^ Jtension. national .origin are Inappropriate .rounds for deter.i 

\in, a studenfs.acces. to educatiohal opportunities. ^This 

• ^ statement dqes'^ot -indicate what .he appropriate grounds for 

aetarminlng access would be. but presumably the most appropriate 



: . and perhaps the only^relevant, ground w6uld/l,e . studenfs abiu- 
. ty to perform the work, so egual-ed'ucatfonal oppS^mty would 
consist in giving equal' access to equally able "stude^ regard- 
less'of race or -national origin.' ' ' 

This formulation- provides^ an entry for the District CourT. 
Although «ac6ess« can be understood narrowly • to, refer simpl^ to' 
. • admittance to the classroom, it can also be construed more'^ • 
•broaaiy'to include the av^lability to , the student of wha-t is" ' 
happening in the classroom. Accordingly, the District Court could 
, reasonably argue that a .student who i's.not fluent in the 'language 
in. which a Class is being conducted does, not have equal access to 
that, educational situation, in comparison to students who ^ire. ' 
fluent. Certainly the performance of ^the ^central i^gual student^, ' 
• in such a case, is not a fair measure* d!? the student's abilitjr 6r 

capacity, to d6 the work, so, on the assumption that' ability is 
• randomly distributed among peoples who speak different languages, 
it follows that. the student with no choice but to attend classes 
^cojiducted in an alien language is denied equal educational \ 
ot)portunity,. ' ^ - " 

A similar conclusion was reached by the Supreme Court in 
interpreting Congressional legislation. . m Lau v. Nichol. J7 . . 
. • which involved Chinese-speaking stbden^ts in San Francisco', the 
, . .-court relied on Title VI of the Civil Rights Act pf 1964- and, • 
. mare specifically/ the H.E.W. guidelines issued under the ' ' 1 , 
: - authority of <|^at Act.^ The guidelines were'-'d^esigned to ensure 
. « for minority studTnts^ the opportuni^^ obtain^ the education • ^ 
. '^^^"g Obtained by other student^ an .aim that could easily be • ' 
^ /'k . - 141 - -* ^ ■ ^ ' ' - 



read a. requiring schooling on "equal terms". However, H.E.W. 

^ook the view th,t school .systems are ^responsible for offering 

-studenes a "meaningful edu^ati^/ to use Justice Douglas' 

-phrase.; Accordingly, it provided:- ' ' ' ' 

^' "Where inability to speak and understand the 

English language excludes national origin 
minority group children from effective 
participa?ion in the^ed^c a tional program 
offere'd by a schtool d^trict,'the district 
Sust take^iffirmative steps to -rectify the 
language deficiency in order to o^^n its 33 
. ^ inslructional program to these students. ■ ^ 

The court consequently found it a relatively simple ^task to 
uphold the right of all ^Chinese-speaking students to- a bilingual 

program. ' ^ - . • ' ^ 

It'' IS l-nport^t to stress, how.ver , thst the Supre,ue Court in 
tau affirmed .only the, legislative right of students to ,qual . . ^ 
■ educational opportunity- . it did hot adopt, and has .ot adopted in 
any. other case, the expanded interpretationTof the fourteenth 
Amend^nt which regards every d.nia'l of equal educationjl^por- 
tunity as a violation of equal protection of the-law^. The. 
critical . factoV that might otherwise make this connection inevi- • 
table is,''in Cr view, . the" absence of state action. In Serna, 
■ for example, it is clear ^hat the decision does not rest on a 

Showing that th^ cultural or linguistic ..deficiencies" .^of the . 
- Hispanic students are at all related to past actions of .the 
's^ate, invidious or otherwise.'. As a result one cannot .argue that 
the compensatory programs ordered by the District Court are " 
• remedies r.quiie.a by" the equitable principles enunciated by -the 
Supiehe court in the' desegregation cases. Indeed thf p^fficipl.s 
ot equity are-never mentioned in cases where the issue i<^- 
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advantage, if the lower courts have nonetheless found it plausi- ' 
^ble to .conflate equal -'opportunity and equal protection, it is 
perhaps because such cases typically "focus on the plight, of k 
•minority group — or ^at least a groUp that can be ^thought of as 
subject -to unwarranted disci^.iminiatioh. The effect' of 'this con- " 
flation hasJie^en to enlarge. |^he class'of relevant "minorities," * 
the most conspicuous^ new members being the poor and the • " 

Juandicapped. . . - 

♦ ^ '• . ^ 
The question o_f equal educational ^opportunity for the poo,r • - 

has arisen in relation to the traditional practice of if inancil^g 

school systems by taxation on the local prpperty within each* . > 

school district. Since ppppeC/ty yalues vary enormously from one 

district to another, the fiscal resourcels av^il^ble 'to schools 

vary as -^/ell. This ineqiiity supports the claim that such * 

•financing schemes violate the requirement of Brown , and.'hence of 

the Equal Protection Clause, that public sch6ol£ng be provided to ' 

all students on "equal ~terms'V\^ In asSessjng this claim, the 

courts have unfortunately adopted a narrow view of\the. contrd- 

versy and have left the operative conception of equal educational 

opportunity largely unexamined. Thus, in- ^er-r/no v. Priest ;^^ 

the' California Supreme* Court took the principal issue' to be 

whether the financing scheme is subject to strict^ j'^icial Scru-- 

tiny and, if- so-, whether the scheme is -a necessary means to the 

''compelling legis-lative interest i!i promoting local control of ' 

education. • Since it decided yes on the, first question and- no on ' 

the. second, the court. in effect ordered the State of California. 

• / ' ' 

to devise a financing scheme that distributed resources moc:e' 

' 15,2 ' : 



equitably..- The weakness of this construction of the contr'ovetsy 
was raade'^evident two years later when the U.S.^upreme Court 
confrorfted a similar case^ defined the principal issue; the same • 
way, -and reached an opposite conclusion.*^ ^ ^ 

It is possible that: standard equal protectjlon analysis simply 
fails ^to provide"^a handle for getting. -at the substance of these 
cases. One confirmation of this view is the way Justice Powell, 
who wrqte the majority opiriion jn ' Rodriguez , ;<as f9rced to re- 
treat from the\ conception of equal educational opportunity under- 



lying Brown ; ^e noted that the .appellees failed to observe that 

lack o*f financial ' resources "has nat occasioned an absolute 

deprivation of the desired benefit \ \ 

"The argument here is not that l^ie children in 
districts havingi^ relatively •low\ssessable 
•property values are receiving 'no^ublic * . ^ 

- . education; rathe-r, it is that ^the\ are \ ' ' ■ 

^ receiving^ a, pop-ret quality educityon than ^that 

-r* available to ch'ildren *in, districts'^ having more * 
assessable wealth. ... rtA] sufficient answer' 
to ^ppell6es*V ajfgument is that at Ifeast where 
wealth is involved the Equal Protection Clause 
does not require absolute eqtiality or 
' precisely equal a^vant^ges.**^ . * . ^ 

• . * ' ' ^ . . ^ * . 

It IS jtrue that a precise equality is not* required , but the right. 

to ^schooling on '•equal* terms" as provided in Brown would be quite 

* * 

empty without a' rough equality in resources and opportunities. 

Justice Powell^'s opinion abandons equality althogether^ 'in favor 

of ^mrtTnimally adequate" publi^c education. (Although he^did not- 

enum.erate any criteria of adequacy, we may presume that- Powell 
• ^ * ♦ \ 

would Include the development of "jsuff icient competence to par-*' \ 
ticipate intelligently in the political process a.nd to formulate 



and pursue meaningful care«* goals,) Justice Marshall, in dis- 
.sent, rightly rejected Powell ' s ^'substitution -of minimal adequacy 
fo.r equal treatment, ob.servirig th^t "this Court has* never sug- 
gest^d that because some 'adequate' level of benefits is provided 
t<J allr^ discrimination in the prpvlsion of services' is therefare 
constitutionally excusable* ".^^ ' Ye^ Marshall's dissent also fails 
to clarify ttte relation between equal opportunity and equal 
proteqtion* ^ . . . ^ > 

Interestingly enpugh, the plaintiffs in Se-rra'no , a group oiE 

Los Angeles public school children, dnd their parents , *pseemed to 

' ' ' • - ' " . - \. 

display a much bette'r '/grasp of wjiat needed to be decided/ In, > ^ 

th^ir complaint, ^ they painted' out how tKe method of finaacing ^ 

schools by'lbcaX taxation makes tKe quality- a child^^s edu- 

cation dependint on -such fbrtuitous- factors as geographical , 

boundaries and the relative*K^ealth' of one' s' neighbor s. Thej^ 

argued that equral education'ai opportunity requires mitigating the 

influence of sdch accideptal * f Aptors , wherever possible. ^Building 

* , 

on the formula derived from^ Brown ^ we could say that ^ --in this 
view, equal- educational oppor.tuiiifey consist's in providing equal 
access to equally .able students, regardless of race, national^ - / 

•origin, geog'raphical^location*,. or, economic status, 'iiowever, the 

^ ' i- 43 » ' 

California courts did not address this argument. 

The plight, of handicapped children complicates the discussion 

of equal educational .opportunity in a different wayi Vsome handi- 

caps do not prevent otherwise talented students from meeting the 

most challenging^ .standards of ^performance; to deny them access to 

^ ^ ^ ' ; . ' ' 
educational situations because of their handicap is to determine* 
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their opportunities on the basis of a fact;or as fprtuitous as 
race or geographical location*^ Other students too often in the 

past have been wrongly categorized as disabled or educationally' 

* * * ' 

unfit where the fault lay rather in^inadequate testing- procedures 
or administrative impatience. After these groups are accounted 
for, however, there remains a large number of severely handi- 
capped-persons whether due to a congenital defector some ^' 
other ^misf or tune — for whom it is ludicrous -to make available 
the same educational (and- occupational) ofportuni^ties as are open 
to other students. \ 

• In discussing equal educational opportunity for the handi- 
capped, therefor'e, it is essential to distinguish between those 
wfio* are able to- participate Jheanihgfully in the learning"- proce«ss , 
though. Rerhaps only with, greater attention and resources than the 
average student receives, and those .who* are not. (Me .are not 
sayifSi", of course, tiiat it will always Jje easy to determ-inej^ to 
which of these two groups a particular per son belongs.) Unfor- 
tunately, -in the- landmark case of - Mills v. Board o f Education, 
Judge Waddy skirted this distinction by. articulating *a constitu- 
tional principle of suitability, according to which each child — 
re^gardless of the d^greje of mental, physical, .or emotional . im- 
pairment — • has a right to "educational services suited to, the-, 
child's needs. "^^ In the abstract ,' this principle would seem to 
* yield a qualitatively different educational experience for each 
child, especially since* the educational needs of a diild, we 
presume; would'be related to the child's particular interests and 
Aspiration's, as well as his or her mental, pjiysical, and 



emotional condition. However, the^ practical meaning of Waddy's 
ruling is not thaf every , student , at every level of ability, will 
receive individually-designed educational tuition, but rather 
,that the sevei^ely handicapped will not 'be denied institutional 
support at public 'expense, however marginal 'its educational 
character. This poliey may be laudable, but it is not a require- 

forms of disadvantage ih .education appeal to three different 
conceptions of equal' educational opWrt^^^^ '(^ that -each / , 
^hild is entitled to a minimally .ad'equate educationXor the ^ 
development of basic -Skills; (2) _ that eagh" child is entitled to " 
the education he or she .ne'eds, r e'gardless. of disabili^r , im- " 
■pairment;, and (3) t^at equally able children are entitl^ to 
equal access, regardless of race, national or^igin ... and perhaps 
regardless of geographical location, social class, ^nd non- 
■^^sablin^dicap. Oniy the^ last of these three conceptions, we 
■ think. Is consistent with accepted readings of the Equal 

protection-^ Clause, though very substantial doubt remains about 
' all the items mentioned a'fter the ellipsis. ^ The burden of argu- 
ment consists, first, in demonstrating' what principle Mt is that 
ties 'together '(or Accounts for) all^ the features of persons 
co;sideredHrrevelant; to. the. determination of their educational - 
opportunitJs and, second, in dem'onstrating that this principle " 
has const(tutional standing.' In- the discussion that follows^ we 
shall not^CSitcern ourselves 'with the second (legair question, . 
' only the. first > making use of . recent philosophical -mater ials to 
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elucidate a principle which entails compensatory educational 
.programs for- persons suffering from natural or social . 
disadvantages. ' " . * 

. The principl e of redress .' The principle that ties together 
the judicial decisions' on educational disadvantage is what John 

Rawls has -called "the principle of redress". 

, ■ . * ■ 

"This is the principle that undeserved ^ 
inequalities call- for. redress; and since 

* inequalities of birth and natural endovment 
are undeserved, these ''inequalities are to be 

• , somehow compensated for. Thus the principle 

holds" that in order to treat all persons 
^ equally, to provide genuine equality of 

. oppo-rtufii^, society jnus^' give more attsntxon tc 
- ■ * "to those with fewer native assets and to those 

born into t^^-^ less^ favorable social . . ^ 

positions. . ' • . • 

\ ^ . » • . 

This statementi. makes it clear^ that the standard by which dis- 
advantage is assessed' Is equality of opportunity . It is th^ 
commitment to 'this ^ standard that leads us to worry about those 
individuals who dd;W get s fair shake in tt^ pursuit of %^o- 
nomic and social benefits. When people's lack of, success in this 
pursuit is due to no fault of their own but rather some fortui- 
tous circurasUnce — whether genetic (such as i^ace or sex) or 
social (such as geographical location or the relatiye wealth of . 
one's^parents or neighbors) — we believe compensatory efforts 
are in order to mitigate the influence of the fortuity. It is 
not always easy, of course, to establish wheii a person' s^conduct 
is more' a consequence of "the bias of contingencies," .as Rawls 
puts it,' than of feree and honest chorees. This problem is \ 

especially acute in evaluating the role of aspirations in de- ^ 

>.-.«* 

terraining a ^person's life prospects. ^Nonetheless^, when it is > 
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clear that undeserved .inequalities. explain the pattern of s'ocio- 
economic differentiation^ we know we h'ave fallen, short of what 
equality of opportunity 'requires and should^ take steps to°correct 



the situation. 



To elucidate and support this argjjment , , it will be helpful to 
ask why in general a liberal society, such as ours, thinks 
equality of opportunity, is important. -The answer will involve us 
somewhat in an examination of the tenets of liberalism.. 

Fundamental, in our view, is the contribution of equaUty of* 

opportiinity to individual self-deVelopment.' ■ Individuals- flourish 

by engaging in activities for which "they have both aptitude and 
46 

endowment. m the, liberal view this flourishing is enhanced - 
when It. IS the result of the individual ' s own choice. Indeed we 
rn^y take as" a defining characteristic of a liberal society that 

i 

Citizens, in John Stuart -Mill ' s words,, frame the plan o£ their 
life« to ^uit their o.wn char.acter. This means, they'^have a right 
to act on the basis of personal conceptions of their own good, so 
long as they do not .infringe the similar right of others. ' it 
follows that occupational choices' should be Limited only by the ' 
willingness and ability of individuals to perform them. 

This principle of liberal society needs to be qual*Lfied", 
however, in light of our increased sensitivity to the fact th'at 
the resources for developing and executing a persone^l plan of 
life may be unfairly distributed.. Indeed liberals' themselves 

• * ° * • I * 

divide grh this -point in a way that is important for our dis- 
cussion. To give Some strtucture to this . division, we shall 
borrow Martin Golding's distinction between two kinds of rights . 
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that might be said to be.long to individuals: ' option rights and 
welfare rights. Option rights define spheres of freedom within 
which individuals- may act as .they choose. Each individual is 
left with options to exercise^ or n6t, and other individuals have 
a duty not to int^tiere with .that exercise or forecliS^ those 
options. A. typical list of option rights would include wha^ Mill 
identified as "the appi^priate region of huma^ liberty*": (1) 
liberty of thought, feeling, ahd opinion; (2) liberty of tastes 
and pursuits; and (3^ liberty of associating with others. 
Welfclre rights, on the other hand, are entitlements to some 
'bene'fit, whTch it Is the duty bf-othexs to provide.. Examples . .. 
include the right to an education (and hence the right to an - . 
equal education under the Fourteenth Amendment) , the right to 
'decent housing, and the right to adequate health care.-l 

The claim we want to stress is that traditional liberals are' 
principally concerned to defend and protect a set of option 
rights for . individuals , while contemporarV liberals have expanded 
their concern- to include a significant set of welfare rights. 
This is not /to say that contemporary liberals* neglect option 
rights"; to the contrary, the focus on welfac^e rights is aimed ■ 
precisely at enlarging the opportunities for individuals to — 
ex\rcise their option tights and to distribute su<:h ppportunities 
%ore e\ren.ly to ail citizens. Thus, while recognition .of welfare 
rights is often regarded as reflecting a commitment to equality, 
strictly it is only equal liberty. Welfare rights generally 
.'provide for ind?.viduals with inadequate resources the,mini(num 
conditions necessary for the independence prized by traditional- 



liberals, that is, the. abifity to form kor themselves and act on 
the basis of personal conceptions of , how they oO^ht to^-Mve. . 
, If th^s claim is correct, it-might^at firs.t glance s4em . 
irrational for traditional liberals to -^oppose-ir-ecognitlon of , 
welfare rights /.since they seem to complement and enhance the 
e'xercise of option rights.". The fact of the matter, however, is 
that the two sets of rights may sbmetimes conflict, A single 
example concerning occupational choice; will help us Illustrate ' 

• ^ 1 

■this point. .■ ■ i I ■ 

: One of the liberal understanding of the le^e. nineteenth 

and',eeriy twentieth centuries. was that,, in for».in9 a plan, of life 
to "suit one's character, each citizen had a right to engage in 
,"any lawful calling, business, or profession he;™ay choosV, 
subject only to any such' restrictions as are Imposed upon all / 
persons of ilRe age, sex and conaition..-^' / In.the case of medi- 
cal doctors, the- right to engage- in-^ any I'awful calling, did ^ot 
preclude state regulation in tH? for™ of the requirement of a 
■license to practice, providing the criteria to be »it for obtain 
■ i„\ a Ifcense were appropriate to the' profession and bould be 
' reasonably 'satisfied (even if .by difficult, study and applica- ' 
rtio-nl— The-^^stifica*lo,l for licens^Lng.lay in the state's power 
to protect Its citizens from theU oWiTlgS^r-ance and -lricap.a.clty 
(a form of paternalism that-ha^s always' been mixed with liberal 
principles),' as well as from deception 'ani fraud. However,^ 
within that.Umlt, a doctor, like anyone else, was free to con- 
. tract his s'ervices on an|^and only those te*s he chose^ 

accept. ' . • » 

> 
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This ti9ht'of oocupstional choice was put to the, test,- ana ' ■ 

■ .pheia,^.n a .i-acWe Indiana catT' . »a„ heca.e dan^e.ously . 

• . Ul and- sent toi ' his um. Physician. ' The ..essenser informed 
'the doctor of the man-.s illness, tendered him his fees for his 

services, and stated that nb. other physician wa^ procurable in 
time to be of'any use. the doctor ■ s' services were not required ^ 
any other patient, and-h^could have gone S> aid the sicK man 

■ u he t.ad been will\n, to-do.so. -Howeve'r, Hi refused to render _ 
aid and the man died. His legal' heir-kued the doctor for wro.gly , 
causing the .man^s death by refusing to enter into a .contract of 
employment, xhe court.affirmed the doctor^ freedom to contract . 

o/not as he wished. ^ 

.he importance of this' case in the present coniext^s -that-.t 

■ -^akes evident the potential conflict between option rights and 
• welfare rights.. One ca',^ot secure to all citizens a right to 

adequate health care without setting a, variety of constraints on 
. ' ehe practice of .medicine as a vocation. , (One can easily.thin. of 

• comparable examples involving%eachers and housing contractors., 
indeed, there is an element of paradox here, for the provision of 
health care ,or education or housing, to all citizens is Just.-, 
.led as a prerequisite for each person-s being able to pursue ,a 
choice of vocation,, yet It can be accomplished only by restrlct- 

• ~ \ng7r "regulating some -people's choices.- When thls sort of 

conflict occurs, liberals invo.e further principles, to resolve .t 

principle, «hlch-further divide the particular forms of 
,llberallsm„,tr-adl.tlonal and contemporary. 
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For our purposes, the important division concerns the proper 
relation between a person' s Jtalents and thfe'rewards that might be 
gotten by exercising them. Let us imagine a.-liberal theorist. 
with the task of allocating the goods and opportunities (3^ a 
society to it? members. " It sUms that the crucial fiact the ^ ^ 
liberal ought to take into accodjnt is the difference ^n life ' 
plans between one person and another. Believiing the chief good 
to be self-d.!e.^^elopment (so that individuals should be able to 
'realize the. best life of' v^hich they are capable) and treating 
each -person's plan as 'equally worthy of respecf (as long as it 
does not violate anyone's basic ^rights) the liberal ought to 
arrange' an uneaual' distribution so as to match: pl^ns wi-th appro- 
priate goods and resources as closely as possible. J.R, Pennock 
makes this point- quite clearly: 

"The life of one [person] is'equal to the life ■ 
X ■ of anoihir. The complete satisfaction of one 
is equal to the cpiftplete. satisfaction of 
' aaother, althdugh (be it noted) this inay 
. Require much mole in the way of ^^§|ter lal wellr ^ 
.being -for one than for another. • 

However, liberals in fact are usually uncomfortable with this 
entailment, perhaps in part*becau# they are Uncertain how t6 
estimate the «lative goodneU of plans of Life (and hence cannot 
determine what would be best for each person)' or° because th4y. 
•suspect* that the. guarantee of proportionate funding would lea'd to 
the formation of esoteric and artificial plans. More impor- 
tantly, traditional liberals will reject' a basic' premUe of tjie 
imagined diVribution, namely" t'he assumption of a single indi- 
vidual '(or bky) ^controlling the allocation of goods and opp\?r- 
tunities in accordance with an independent standard. They will 



„ther .■e,a?as .pro„.. Whatever aistri.bution results 'fro. indx- 
viauals^freely eKercising* thei-r capacities as they wish. In 
othe?Sik^s^-tr-aaitional liberals .will favor whatever distr.bu- 
•'tion S^occur under, a..traditi=nal »ar.et economy - not „ 
US l&^ruWT-or 'reasons of e*ffi=len=y. that is. that the 
.™ost*^nal use hu.an and material resources occurs .£ ^ 

peobl^ allowed to follow their .natural inclinations under 
•cdnditio'ns Of fair- competition, buffer the liberal reason that _ 

p-eople are- prevented fro. doing as they.^ choose the ir^ natural 
■ ,„:entiveness and enterprise will be sUfled and thei, lives wUl 
.eco^e n.ah and i„po;erished. . .heedless to say. it is richness_ 

./ , that'is at is-sue here.) If such an arrange- 

"yi self-development that is ac ^ 

men^ is also effici.ent, so much the better. 
- . The difficulty with -the- traditional liberal's position i. 
.hat the allocation of goods and opportunities that occursUn a 
traditional mar.et <i.:e., a marKet combined w.th private owner.. 
" Ship Of capital, -is a function of the initial d-istribution of, , 

■ = initial inequalities in wealth and endowr 
talent and resources. , ^)litia l ineq . 

™ent p-roduce furthil inequalities in opportunities,, income, and 

■ social' prestige. Txaditional liberals m.y attempt to justify 
- this ies«lt^ two ways.- nrst,.^they may. argue that,, if the 

• initial inequalities .were not acquired unfairly (iusti... in 
acquisition, ^and if the firther inequalities were a natpral _ 
consequence of voluntary agreements aming contending ^.r.,.s^^ 

■ ^ree-marKe; .iustice in transfer, , then the resulting distrihu- 
aon Of goods and opportunities, whatever if is, must also he 

. ■ > 53 por this argument to apply to any- concrete 
considered just. tnis o a . ... 
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•1,' ■ situation, of co\arse, the two conditional -premises must be shown 
* /to hold true; no known economic order would )>e«T th\t scrutiny ^ 
^ favorably.. However', even if we pufthat practical matte.r asi^e,^ \ 
; the argument does not succeed* — because it: begs the' very-ques- 
tion at issue. The traditlon'al liberal must/admit, that the 
advantages which some peop^^e acquicre siropljt^y born^into a 

/ particular family or social class a.i;e jirtdeserved, that is, there^ * 
4 "$. ' '■ ^ ' C • ~ - ■ , • 

°" is, nothing those people have done to merit the advantages they_ .j 

nonetheless possess by chance. It follows. that any |urther 

benefits gained by virtue of. such good fortune are. equally ^^e- 

■ served. Conversely, the person with initially uhd^rved dis- 

" advantages does ^ot merit whatever further disadvantagfes->accrue 

therefrom. The question, then, is whQth-er it is just to adopt 

:ab-intironal market, which , 



economic arrangements, such as the trc 
allow people's lot to be^ gletermined, by chance factors- ^The , 

voluntariness of the .transactions that may" take, place in -a tradi- 

■ ', ^ * » ■ * 
tional market, once such an arra'p^ement is assumed, does not ' 

demons.trate that the . arrangement itself would be-chosen if an 
alternative were available. ^ 



4 



At this point the • traditional liberal might fall .back on a 



second ' independent) claim, to the effect that the greater 
rewards gained in a'.traditional market by talented or otherwise 
favared in4ividuals are merited by them in virtue -of theit^ 
greater contribution t^o oufr e'conomic well-beii^g-. However, this , 
cliim reflects &° conf J%ion of the ,'riberal and the. efficiency" . 
arguments PfopleNwith different taJ^nts may deserv^. dif f erent_^ ^ 
oppo'ttunif ies to develop and e)^rcise '€hQsV talents': so evien a 
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cohtemporary - liberal wVuld ^r^ue . ' It does not follow^ that they ^ 
also (ieserve different economic; and, social Rewards, (in socio- 
Ibgical. termsV social differentiation- ddis not aogicaUy entail^ 
social stratification.) Conversely', the person-^ who gair,^ greater*- 
rewards in- a -traditional market.".econonix.:^oes .npt -i^ecessiarily ' 
contribute more 'td ^ur .soc..jL^ecdnomic well-being , 'as measured by 
■ahy other standi^'d", .and, 'so is -not r^ecessarlly more d^sferVing. 

For these rea'sons we f ind - contempor-ary liije^rals quite per- .. " 
suasiveV^n. arguing tha£ soc.ial policy should mi'tlgate the effjc^?'- 
of natural accident and social fortune. Accordingly t^e tradi- 
tional conception of equality of opportunity, - 'that availabK.; ^ 
positions (promotions: etc.) Should , be 'open,. ^withput 'prejudice , ^ 
to ali .who are willing ^nd able to itriVe for them - must be 
supplemented bV the qualification that the prospects .of develop- 
ing one's abilities and aspiratiot^s should be •^( roughW^equal 
' regardless of one's initial :.place in the social ;orde^5^ 0„ly. 
then will the influence Of unmerited asset^s ,and^ contingencies be . 

' - ■ : ^ I 

properly checked. . : . . j y 

■ This does not mean, of course,^ that oontempocacy libecals 
abandon the market economy though theV make .a point of observing 
that the operation of a maiket is perfectly compatible witlt , 
couective ownership of capital.^ One reason.fot maintaininV 
commitment appeati to be ttle belief that a marked is the fairest, 
r and perhaps the only,' way . of assessing thp- true, ^osts to the , 
community of carfytng out a partfcular plan of-, life'." Whether 
or not-tha\ is so, the„liberal canpot, bonsider the market a , 
perfect mechanism fqr .achieving' self-development,, since it makes 



the prospects" of a person's" realizing a peitticalar plan con- • - 

tingent on the accident of how many others have similar ^or com-^ 

pleraentarY plans. If the integrity of a person's life is consti- 

tuted^by individual (and independent) choice, racking a person's, 

commitmients dependent on the preferences of others mustr'seera 

arbitrary from a liberal point of view.. A more plausible, £hough 

residual/ argument for the market is that any alternative would 

involve economic decision-making by government officials, who *' 

(even if democratically elected) could impose their own concep- 

tion of good on others, if liberalism -stands for any single y 

proposition, it is that government must be neutral with regafcd -to 

particular conceptions of good.^^ Exactly how th'at neutrality .is 

t'o be instituted and maj,ntained, however, remains problematic 

within liberal d^ocratic theory. - , " 

In any case, given the assumption of a nrarket, the contem- 

potary liberal will attempt to mitigate the effects of natural 

accident and social fortune by a scheme of welfare rights. In 

education this entails compensatory efforts on behalf ol dis- 

advantaged students, .so^as to -equalize their chances of acquiring 

appffcpriate knowledge and skills (where 'these are necessary to 

open up occupational opportunities) and of receiving educational. 

certification (insofar as credentials determine one's pl^ce in 

the^ob queue regardless of achie^^ement) • If greater resources 

must be devoted to disadvanti^ed^tudents iil^rder to r^lize ^- 

this goal, as undoubtedly woul'd be the case/it is only to 
' t ■ • v' . ' 

,achie\re a social order in "w^iCh each pe-r son's plan olf li^e is 

gi^en the same .i^espect . Under ^uch conditions we would* antici- 



. pate a representative student from any social class (advantaged 
or disadvantaged) having the same probability of enrolling in a 
specified type, or level ol higher education! " 
, The question remains whether it is possible to specify with • 

any^ exactness the class of disadvantaged students'". ,Here we find 
no definitive 'formula 9r method by which public officials 
{judges, legislator's , . administrators) may clearly and exhaus- 
^ tdvely identify the proper targets of compensatory programs, jhe 
only point that is clear is t^e common element of fortuity and 
the aim to minimize the rolejof luck in determining people's life 
chances. The judicial decisions that we discussed above^ what- ' 
ever their conclusions, serve at 'least as an indication of the 
^^rahge p^contemporary public recognition of likely categories of 

individuals who suffer from an unwarranted burden in the educa- 

/ • - ' . 

tional process. .These categories arer. race, sex,'income class, 
cultural background, geographical location, and non-^sabli^ng 
handicap, in the discussion of policy that follows in Part III, 
we shall accept this r^nge as defining the limits of our concern. 

/ • ,It IS for the sake of these groups that 'we shall recommend spe- 

' ■ . , e . ■ y 

cific changes in institutions of higher education. But we should 
expect that at some later < date the claim's of other, groups would 
need to be give^n equally serious considerg^on. • 
t Finally, we would like to .note that our discussion' has 

analyzed, the equali.ty or inequality of educational i(ppo r tun i ties 
in*terms of a more general concepti'on of equality of opportunity 
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as applied to socioeconomic status. As a cesult, .educational . 
situations have beeo viewed as means -oc stepping ■ stones to' ex- 
trinsic rewards.. Since educational attai=»ent bears a signifi- 
cant relationship to occupational 'success, at least when- measured 
by such standards as years of .scWing . this is not an unreason- 
aSie view. to tad. Yet fit shouW be evident that educational / 
opportunities also consLute an intrinsic good for individuals. 
TO the extent that we haie negiScted this aspect of educati^. 

analysis is incomplete. 'Here we shall content ourseWes-tO^. 



»a;^e one ppint relevant to the present .discussion, namely, that 
the distinction between intrins^'c and extrinsic goods is not 
parallel- to the distinction between private and public goods. ^ 
Educational attainment can be'a private good tor an individual 
but still extrinsic, that is. a means td higher income or pres- 
tige, conversely, educational -attainment can .be a public good 
precisely becauA it is an intrinsic good: by enriching the Ufe 
Of the individual it enhaaces 'the quality of our common experi- 
ence'. Por this reason, we ar.. inclined tobeli.ve that it is . 
rational for -individuals 'to want their fellow citizens to- be as ■ 
educated is po^s-Sible regardles's of the connections to ,=cupa- 
tionaj.-. placement... However, that is an argument for..-another feme 
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. ^ PART III.:. POLICIES - 

.Our analysis of practices in American higher education and of 
principles- of equity raises, , in our minds, three compelling pol- ' 

icy issues fox consideration by the fe'deral -governm^t : ^ ^ 

• Z \ ' ^ 

1, How can the stratification by race, and to a 

■ . > lesser extent by sex, that continues 'to exist 
-within the' higher .education systera> be re- 
. duced? ' ■ . . 

2, How can social ^lass disparities in access 

. • » ... 

both to higher education generally alvd to 
higher status institutions be reduced? 

3, . Should the federal government propose policies ^ ^ 

•fp reduce, state-to-state disparities in both " . 

access to higher education and the cost of ^. 

attending; and if so, what should these jpoli- 
cies be? ~ - ' . • ' * . 



. Prcfblemg. Practices and Principles 

/ ' « . ' 

Our iden^iification of these three palicy issues emerges from 

consideration Of the dat;a^reviewed in Part .1 and of the prir^ci- 

gles Of equity in Part II. * To summarize.", the data we examined 

revealed important race and sex ^dif f erences in enrollment in 

pos^-secondary 'institutions. The problem was not so much in 
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attendan^ce per se — the e.nrollraent rates of blacks and^-women are 
rapidly approaching, those of white men — but- 'in the type of 
'iristitutions attended. Blacks have been greatly over-represented 
in public <:onununity colleges and greatly under-represented in 
both public and private four-year colleges and universities. 
Both blacks and women ara under-represented in professional and 
graduate schools. These groups, then, while they are able^to 
enroll in -some type of higher education, are not attending more 
advanced and highet status institutions. 

The data revkaled additional disparities by. social class. 
Young people from lower income families are less likely to gb on 
for higher .education than children of the moi^g , affluent. V'Jhen 
,they"do attend, low incom^ildren are disproportionately repre- 
sented in pilblic commAanity colleges and in vocational-technical 
training'. They too are'" ilnder-represented in higher status col- , 
reges, universities, prof essionaU schools and graduate schools. . 

Finally, the data" revealed -substantial state-to-state 
differences in both, college attendance and college costs. Be- 
cause undergraduate education takes place in many local markets 
ratiier than a national market — most .s'tudents atten,d, publ ic 
institutions in thai-r home states — these state-to-state dis- 
parities profoundYy inf lue^tajfche opportunities avail,able to the 
citizens. bf different /statedB|fBecause undergraduate education is 
noJ mostly public, state differentials in the subsidies provided 

V , . . 

to higher education mean that students of some states pay sub- 
stantially less for th^i'r education trian do -stydents from poorer 
or stingier states, . . ' 
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pur identification af these disparities as problem^. rather 
• #han simply as interestinVfacts stems fVom ou^ analysis of 
principles of equity in Part II. m tha^: section argued that 
past discy^Tination by racfe and sex is a wrong th^t demands re- 
mediation. „Etiviciples Of equity require not. only that discrimi- 
nation be stbpped but also .that the groups who were victims of 
past discrimination have their situation restored, as far as 
possible,, tb what it would >ave. been in the absence of discrimi- 
nation. If v^e assume .'that in the absence of discr imirtation, ' . 
abilities>2h<^0tivaticjns would have been distributed" randomly by 
race and sex (and we see no reason not to make that assumption)-, 
these principles suggest that the r.emediation of discrimination 
entails. moving .toward an .eventual situation 'in «^h Attendance ^ 
is evenly distributed among" all relevant groups^ That ^ace and 
sex dispariti^ continue *to ' exist is evidence that the effects of 
discrimination have not been eliminated. ^ ; ' ^ 

. Our analysis of undeserved inequalities r"ests on different 
grounds but still leads us to conclude that disparities by social 
class, cultural background/ handicap, and geographical .location 
are inequitable and requite redress. Our argument here ,fs- moral ' 
rather-than constitutional': We' argue. that equality of opportu- " 
nity. requires that access to occupational positions and- rewards ^ 
no^be determined by fortuitous c/rcumstances. ' Social /policies , 
the?^fore, should be -designed to mitigate., the, eff^4?-c^ 
trary disadvantage.;' -That disparities ^ s^l^:^^k^:':^^ir:^^ , , 
and handicap coa€inue'to exist suggests that^\fuV%r public 
efforts ape necessary if equal ol)portuAiVi^'iJbi' a^^^^^ 

N • ■ . • : r- ; • i: • 



• We believe, therefore that our documentation of disparities ^ 
by face, sex, social class, ajid geography reveals genuiae prob- * 
lems. Our constitutional and mor^' commitments to equity require 
society to tackle these inequalitie.s^ Ift the remainder of this 
section we rai^e some of the issues the policy makers will have 
to face in order ,to'*splye these problems* - 



The Policy Context inuHigher Education 

"Federal legislation' and judicial decisions have over the 
last few decades involved the federal government iji important ^ y 
efforts to remedy discrimination an3 redress undes^ved dis- 
advantages. Civil rights legislation has been on the books since - 
the middle 1960s. Judicial decisions and administrative prac- 

0 

tices to implement constitutional and legislative mandates have, 
in many instances, embodied the equitable principles we ^utlii^ed; 
indeed our analysis builds on jud^ial interpretations of "equal 
protection of the laws." There is,^of course, dilute in"- both 
Congress and the Supreme Court . over Af f irmative^ Ac^tion^ and pref-^ 
erencial treatment which our 'analyses sugdests are both appro- 
priate and necessary to r'l^ed.y the^ ef f e^^^ of past disdtamina-^^- \ 
tion. Nonetheless, the. broad policy framework 'for tacklin9i,r 
discrimination is in place. ^ - ' 

*\..c;':5^iiciTe*s and Qfograms to redress undeserved disadvantages in 
liigligir/^^jejEftfca exist, thou^^they .are less comprehensive 



^hd cohsj;.stfent/tihan. anti~disc policies. Federal and 

}Stat-e go.V^rhiti^xit^j^f ovicie subst^ subsidies to highe^r edu- 
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cation, partly (if not mostly^ to make it possible for students 
from lower income families- to atte'nd college. These 'subsidies 
are geared toward enabling, lower income sj^udents to att-^nd, some- 
post-setrbndary institution, not toward equalizing opportunities ^ 
,to attend all institutions. Moreover, the subsidies 'are not 
complete, in contr-ast to public elementary and secondary educa- 
tipn/ fiecause students must pay part of the money costs and~all 
of the opportiinity costs of attending. Nonethei^ss^^tate^sub- 
« ^j^ies to .higher education do work towar^iedres&iri^lche^unde--^ 
^ ^ / served inequalities of family income, '^raeral student avssistarice" 
pro.gr ams, particularly Basic and Supplementary ESucational 
Opportunity ^Grants,, are even more explicitly targeted toward. thai: 

end. , . - . 

' - IIP , ' ' 

Federal legislat^o^^imed' rat redressing the effe'cts of handi- ^ 

caps IS also in place. This legislation requires states to pro- 
<^ *^ appropriate public education for all handicapped 

citizens between the ages of 3 and 21. Federal legislation also 
forbids discrimination on ^he basis of handicap in higher educa- 
tion and requi«s structural and curricular modifications to 
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permit access by thandicapped persons. This legislation^ moves 
very strongly,- therefore, toward the notion pf redness for thfe^ 
undeserved disadvantages of* the handicapped. \' - ' ^ [' 
Policie^s^.for^'fi&d'r'essing geographical disparities , /on the * 
f • other hand, have -not been^ accprded high priority and ^are not well 

^^eveloped*. Federal 'si^^dent^assistance programs, paxticuliriy the 
Basic *and^^ Suftliemen't^y Educational Opportunity Grants, ^ai'e 
Spmewhat; responsive to..i.nstitutional cost^dif ferentirals, Allowing 
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•larger grants {bit only up. to/a 1/2 cost or $i;800 maxa^m) tQ" . 
students .attending>ighei: co.^t institutions... .The federal govern- 
ment.>'als6* provides- some money for the deyelopmeRt of institu-"^ 
tions/ 'which can be uSed by states to expand higher education . 
-opportunitres. Wher^ than the^se programs, however, there^ are. f ew 
policies directed at state-to-statfe differentials.' In this area, 
svjBstantial new initiatives would be required.. 

T-ssue ^ for Policy Development 

. though current policy provides a, good b^se for action, we, be- 
lieve that further federal action is in order if equity in higher 
education'is to be .achieved. We do not^consider it to be our ^ 
task he-re to identify specific new initiatives *hat^would improve 
present.{»<rticy." Our analysis does, however, suggest a number of 
issues' that policy makers will have td confront and some- general 
directions that policy might take. . • / 

Test scores . „ The use of -standardized^ tests in th^ admissi.ons 
prifedures of the more selective colleges, universities, graduate 
'and professiorfl-1 schools pbses ,a serious obstacle .to achieving 
' adequate representation^ of minority groups in those institutions.' 
iur analysis did noflead us bo' conclude that academic " ability . 
should be irrelevant in higher* education;. We emphasized access. 
' for the equally able, but without farm notions of how to assess . 
\ability,-which ^bili^ies' are Relevant,' or whl^ch gradations are 

important. We find no^ reason to believe, thajj: abilities in -a 
'bro.^d sense are'dif ferentially distributed by race or class,, and 
' we 'therefore believe thatt differ ences in narTo^r-«e«Sv3frs of' ^ 



ab'ility-test scores shcJuld not hinder movement toward better 
representation of minor^Lties in* the various segments of Jiigher 
education. Consequently, admissions policies which- either 
eliminate test scores entirely or admit minorities who have lower 
test scores ^th^n admitted^ whites are both appropriate and.neces- 
saryy As Bakke-like caseS come before the courts and as require- 
ments\f6r affirmative actio'n are further developed, we hope this 
principle will 'be recogni/zed. ' ^ 

In the long run, it might be qnly fair to move tow^^'^-elimi- 
nating stratifiqjtion , by 'tested ability altogether — however it 
is measured — particularly within state systems';; Xhis^iri^e^ 
woul^a be especially sensible if ability i^s not a f ixed-iquality, of 
rndividuals butf is instead evoked by the opportunities thpy faces 
Tracking low per^srming students into community colleges/rather 
'than state universities, as presently happens^ may deny them 



opportunities to perform as well as Hhey could. Perhaps a 
"common college" for the first two years would provide a better * 
chance for students of all ability^'levels to develop their . 
talents and demonstrate academic potential. . Federa'I programs 
.might be des*igned to encourage states tb move in that direction* 
/ Motivation and aspirations . Much of the research leads us .to 
believe .that stratification is rooted in aspirational and Aotiva- 
tiona?l differences^ We see no reason to believe- tl)&t motivation 
ought to be differentially distributed by race or any other cate- 
gory, and thus we do not believe if can^'justl^y differential 
results. Biff mot iy'^at ion cannot be irrelevant in admissions 
decisioife: if pebple are not ^motivated to apply they cannot bC),. 
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admitted. Therefore, we cannot argue, (as we did with test 
scores)- that the solution is to fiownplay the importance of raoti- 
vation- i-nl admitting and assigning students. Policy has to be 
directed at the' process, by wjich- aspirations are fQrmed. We dp 
•not' know-how to do" this, though we- thinic that counseling l[both 
formal and i^nformal) i^n elementary .and secondary schools could 

probably be improved. • . , , . ' . ( 

M..ir.bi\itv.afld\c6s:ts . ; Despite s^ome research which suggests 
that- the location and price 'of educational institutions- does not - 
make much^if fference in stud^n^^s* decisions to-^o to college, it 
is stUl true that minority and low-income students -a^re far ^ 
better .represented In the California system than they are in^V^ 
•other state systems. The very low cost and very wide avail- 
abiWty of .higher education in California cannot be completely / 
irrelevant ..to ".explaining *this fact. Nor does it"seem likely th^t 
. increases in minority enrollment 'during the 1960s and 19..70s wer^^ 
compleJely' unrelated to the expansion of low-co#t state systems, 
and of student, assistant. ; , . " . 

. This would ,seem to lead us toward . favor ing- more and cheaper; 
public higher education.' The besk analogy mighfbe elementary 
:'and^ secondary -education, which Is financed coi^pletely by public 
subsidies!^ on the grounds of both equal o^;tunity ^nd the ^ • 
pro^^ision of a publfc gobd;. it could be arl^'ed that higher ^ '^ 
'education alt provides a public good in the form-o'f a mor^^^^ 
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'pfoductive, better informed, and more cultured citizenry. That, 
plus the'boost that free public higher Education would provide 
for minoritie's and the poor, might justify substantia], public 

subsidies. v 

Higher public subsidies would, however, raise two questions 
of equity thckt need to be 'considered. First, is, the problem posed- 
bv the facts that not ev'eryone attends college and that atten- 
dance 'varies by 'class. Subsidies are neit^ier equally i^ot equit- 
ably^istributed-. 'as long as the better off attend college in 
jjigher proportions "than the less we^l off, public subsidies that 
make education less costly for everyone subsidize the rich more , 
than-the poor.' A second and^lated problem is posed by, the fact 
that h'igher edu^ration g/ves private as well as public benefits. 
Because those "who attend college tend to be better off in adult 
life, than 'those- who do not, partly as a, result of attending 
college, subsidies - foiv college attendance; go disproportionately 
to those with better economic prospects. . • 

We"^ see' two possible- ways ouf^of this <memma. One would 
change present' policy so as to encourage state systems to move . 

closer' to full-cost pricing, with student loans provided ^ 

^1 ^ ' ' - ■ 

e;;eryone who wants them. On .the .'plus' side, this would make 

private colleges -more competit^|||»id- thus help avert the ■ 

- potential ruination of miny si3B|^ "educational institutions^^as 

• a consequence of -the/* population decline in the JWOs. . E^ll-co'st 

pricing also means that large state subsidies wo.uld not be going 

to children fronl well-off families. On the -negative side, the 0 

av'aivi-ijifey of student" loans — 'e.ven if, pay-back schedules arg • 
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related to. income during Adulthood is still not likely to 
eliminate (tho^h it may m'itigat^) 'differential attendance by 
cl-ass. TO. the^ jextertt' that*s[udents have unequal i^nitial' re-* 
souVces, "the financial, burden"^ of colleg.e attendance- will be' 
^xMlarly unequal. The calculation o.f benefits will v^ary accord-, 
•ingly.' To avoi^ -this consequence, one would have- to add .-student 
assistance "for lo^-inJ«e groups (s'tqdent 'assistance, prbgjcams 
could be- expanded, of^aurse, if mor; tuition revenues were bei^g 
'gathered froift higher income students.) Thus our s,upport of 
full-cost pricing is dependent on two conditions: the -provi-sion 
of lo^ns for .everyone and assistance to low-income students. "V 

♦ A second approach ta .the dilemma builds on the nottt>n'of . 
highei^^education as a pu%c .good^but specif ie/that students , 
must co/tribute'to-the society in order to justify . pub^lic in-, 
vestment in their education.. -The model here'is the pro^r^m of. . 

. Public-Health Service .fellowships for medical .stud€.nts. - In ^ 
return for federal subsidy of their medical education,; students^ 

• agree -to'work; yea^ for year, in public health facility'.of a.' 
medically ufiderser.ved -area, Jhey thus contribute to/ the public 
gdo°d in* return for tlie.ir subsidies. ^ • 

> "'such a -program could be extended to other professiJ^fc^s! sucn*. 
'.as law, engineeringV and city, jflanning, or indeed'to all of . 
higher education;- Public education would /entail' public service 
in one- ar, another area of national neea. . .{.Educational benefits 
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an appeaun, approach to a c<,„pncate. p.obi^„. / . 

' ' ^""^ many other issues that ari ■ " ' ' 

fin=« • ■ • ■ ^'^at arise around the 

. "f. we wish here'^nlv to r#n =1*.*: x.. 
4.U ■ ^ . ^ -^-^ attention to the 

distribute costs ani^-K * "^""/^^^^ °f °PPortuni,ty and 

costs and benefits equitably.^ 3 . •• ' 

5^oa£a£hicaldi spar i tip • n • • * ' 

costs 5-.t . ' • ■ opportunities a„a educational 

, ""s .^t„een.stai.s. .-.oun, peopU ha.e ai^etene ii.e ,ros- 

. Pec.ts .t^in,-,fr«.,,.cia^ts p£ .i.th. The iuc.y „ho -1 

, • ' • • "•oi'e likely, £oVp^t.^„^ 

■ , . coU.ge than tho.e •£„ ^ft'e^'staWs " • ii,* ot. ' V- * ' ' ■ ' • 

■> • '.Jiih..-- ' ■- ■ ".'<^.°•y'«•r•fott^li^ous cir- 

. ;.- ;^ vouir.ee»- 1., #e,uire^redress ' " ' ' '"^^'^'^'^ ^ ■ 

■ - V tradiLtLrv A^ '- -v . r-x ' . ° ^ 1°"^ historical " • 

:.::;') P-Hc;,J,he,>ai.ation; ^taVesV ' ^ ' ■ , 

••• 7^. awoH»9-.«t.n.i,. , . highly- % , 

' V - V..; - .-. , y^^- states are not" ■ . • 

• -•;• ••< . V ~ • . "• \. ' ' ' ' ^ 



likely to reduce these dl'spacities oa thelc ofe initiative. . •. ^ 
Fedetal Involvement, th'ece.«05e, while hi9hl-y suspect,, is probably 
neeessacy to rediice inequalities. . , ' ■ ■ 

The bes^- federal leverage'cn cost differentials would proba- 
bly come from.student assistance programs. Grant levels are "now ' 
partly resp'onsive tor costs, making them mor|.so would reduce the 
incentive for low-pric*e slates .to- mainUin their very high" sub- ^ 
sidy levels. Federal, student assistance prqfgrams tfould also, rio , 
doubjt, ^develop other incentives o; requirem.eJits for states to 
moVrblose'r- to full-cost ■pr'icing,-' ?hus reducing state-to-state . • 
differentials .as .well as redirecting subsidie,s, from higiv_ income 
to low Income students within states. • _ " 

■ . ■ The, reduction of state-to-state .disparities in availability .• 
the -number of instituV.ons and places ^er young person - is. 
'harder to get a handje o4^ Massive .J^dera.l assistance to those • 
states with a.r'^latlve -shortage of pM.ces -*>uld be very expen- - . . . 
iesive: It -wauld, also- have -the. unfortuVate effect of rewarding - 
. »hose states 'which for- whatW'er '.easpns , have not eliocafed . 
''substantial state resources, to hwher' ?#ucatio,jS Some such , 
• assistance may, how'Tv^: prove the .only^way, of alleviating st.t^- 

to-sta£e disparities. ^ . . ' ., • ' <Ai 

■ ' The issue of geographical -disparities- has attracted Wttle, ., 
academic or .political attention,, ..nd thus f^w creative proposals- 
for ,»lle^iatlng the prot^-em are available'..- We be.liev'e ,that • < 
'^equity requires that- more thbught*be gi'ven'tJ the issue;-;.; , - ^ 
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Moral Obligation .and Public Policy « ^- L ' •" 

- The" translation of moral principles-into^public folicy isVa-l, 

complicated task. We have shown, we "hope, th^t the task is 
necessary. We have tr-ied\ to demonstrate Ispw mSral principles • . 
underlie policy question? aiid^how they cafi prSvide some guidanbe -. A 
in d'etirmining polUy directions. . we have also suggest^'d how 

moral principles "can .pose'dilemmas f.<?r policy, when competing or.' 
m\ually' exclusive rights ' and .obligations seem t6 be siltjultane- 
oupiy reqi^ired. We have 'not , cleaifly , resolved these ^dilemmas . ' 
^ or -Iven .analyzed them very fuiry/-"'we« have' not r for example, . '^. B, 

* considered the constraints imposed by limited reiources ,-^eve\ ' - 
^ i^hen our ifi^oral'obligationsVare cl^ar, and the con(p4ting^ moral ^ . 
■ claims of various-population groups, ' Even on thei rather. Umit^d - 
- top^ co'nsi"ae%ed in "the report - equity in highej ,educatij3n ^ ' 
< investigation of these issues has only begun. ^ ■ 
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' ^ ' ;Api>encli*- Table: I 



./'^Growth ' in'' student EnroUmentf 1948-1978-- 



y 



2>403;396 

-2r2i'8,.28r 



..Public ■- 
.••2:-year.;" 

'153,970 



Pr ivafce. 
2* .year 



4.:^ar.- : ' :r:A\:^K.-: ■■■■ 



:i948*- 

1953' 
■ 1958 
19.63 

•'1973 

-197i|\\ li J-2.8i, 7^-7' '"■ -3 , 901 ,769, 



.•3,.42Cr»414 
41814,933 



-.•215,356 
442V8tJl^^:''.=.82'^728 

7/40*, 7 99 ; ill » 573 



(.■<'iv.lT^(3'; 80'f 

ff-^'^j,i;Q;8'. - 

l;,'3:03,843:-...- 



9-: .V:i,57 9,320/ 




: * ": 



•Appendix Table II ' • • . 



Grow-tlj, in College Exiyc^pllment Rates of 18-24 Year Oids 

»' •••• , ^ f ^ ^ * .. 

'r ■ '.f ; .: ■ 



1 ^ 



Ye^ir . Total .% .Wh.ite , White-, Non^White Non-White 

' Male ''yemale' - 'Male Female 



i.9.48 


11.2 


* 


• * 


* 




1952 


"V ' ri.5 


* 




* 


■ * 


1956 




23; 8 


f 10.; 5.-. 


-^1.5 


6.3 • . 


19,60 


• , " 17.2 : 


25.8 - 


. .1,2 . 3 


r 


7.6 • 


-1:964 




29.1 


16,. 0 


■ -.9.7 ■■ 


9,3 T 


1968 


■.26.0 


36.5 


20.1 


15.6(1^'" 


13,.7tl)- 


1972 


•2^5' 


31.3 


\21,.9 . 


■•2?9(1) 


.15.7>M7-. 


19.76 


■ * , .26.7 • 


27.1 


25.6., 


, 22.0^1^ ^ 


23.0 


1977 . - 


; 26.1 ... 


28.7 


24.4 


20.-2<l)'* 


22,2/1^* 


A. 

r978 

r 


' 25.2 


27-'.6 


'23.3 


19.^.§> 


2jo.6<l") 

■ > •/ v.- 


(i)i' 


These* rates- include 


black 


enrollment onl.y. 





* Separate data by race and .sex unavailable. 

♦ Sources: Current Population Reports P-29 #s: 24, 43, 74,*110, •. 
148, -19«, 260, -333, 346 ' ' . 
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f": • .... ■ ' • • '. 

■ High School Non-Goraplet ion- Rates K • 
Cohorts Born 1943r47, 1-948-52 .and 1953-57 
Peicent not Enrolled ■"ini Schodir" and ,,not High SehpoX' 
Gr^ddates at Age 20-24- . -by Sex and I^cial -.Ethnic Group 



Cohort born 
■ 1948.-52 



White Male 
White Females . 
Black Male 
Black Female ' 
Hispanic Origin Male 
Hispanic Origin Female 



^ Soufce: 




1953-5.7 



r 



Conditio^ of Education^ Table 5*5 

' r . • 



14.. 
13.- 
24. 
25. 
41. 
41. 



9 
5 
3 
1 

2 



3 , 



189 ^ ' 
■-;i80 -J . . t 



A* -college Enrollm^t Jlatea, of ^imick FaiSil^^ -"^S^ 



23.8 'I0.8i-i3.4 r ,:i.7^.3 ,^21.7 ■ .^-42.3 , - \^ f 



)r^O>;-ii:^-vOOOr: 



Not -v" 



All -Races 
Male 
Female 



Whi^e 

■.Female 

Brack" 
• .Male 
*^ ■ Female 
V 

Hispanic 
'Male 
Female 



28.5 '16: 5', ie. 2 19.4 V.,^|.^.2 ::-^2.0 
24.1 -9.8 1,1,8 y 16.3-,, ..ai.l, , 42-.1 



19.7- liVsr- /.laU 

1.2 ^■l7V3v V."'23..i;^. •:25.>- 



20.9 12. 




16.2 11 
13.9 6 



•.5 «-^.a-:- i6-.2v.v;.:i:$.(r: is^?; 



0. \ 



■ ... 30'. 0 • 
: 28.3 

^ 26-3 . 



^ Source: 



'Current '-population Reports./'-'School Enrollment: ' Social " 
and Economic. Char-acteristics of Stud^t%: October 1978, 
series P^20/no. 346, Oct. 1979. Tables 12. 
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- isi 




. "e • • /f 





-.V 



^uiation of PrTtfiary 



, ;EnroiUmfriit,"Ra.te& out of, ^fltal_-, • , -„ 

Famaiy" Mfember.s" 18-24 Year's Old by P.amily lna)me 1978. 



^ o'l;^^.^:^? '•^Aia--;'- Than 5,b 



s 

Than 

!. .Incpra'e -5,0^0 



' ■ Male, v :''; 
TxJFeiaai'e f-' •■ 




iMale 
female 

. ■ .- El-^anic 
':7V: U;, ' Male ' , 
-Female' 



27.8' 1.3 
23.8 1.2 



28.5. 
24.1 



19. 
20. 



16.2 
13.9 



3.7 
3.6 



1.7 
1.1 



5,000- 
9,999 



2.9 • 
2.6 



2.4 . 

,2.1 



5-. 3 
5.2 



2.7 
3.1 



10,000- 
14,9^ 



3.-7- 
3.5 



3.8 ^- 
3.4 



3.4 

3.. 7 



4.8 

.3.5 



15,000- 
19,999^ 



3v7 
3.2 



"4.0 
3.4 



1.6 
2.3 



I 3.0 
. 1.5 



20,0j0a 



;?"is".6 

10.;8;. 

14.6 
11.9 



3.8 
£.8 



.3.6 
2.5' 




Source: Same as Append 
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» ^ Appendix Table V 



Graduate an<^ Professional achool Enrollment 



Law 

Total Enroll- 
ment 

% Women 

. % Minorities 



•4 
68 



69 



62,800 68,400 
5.9^ 6.9 



70 . 

82,500 
8.5 
• > 3.6 



71 

94,500 
9.4 
5.9 



21 

102,005 
12.0 
6.6 



73 

106,000 
15;8 
7.2 



. 74 

111,000 
19.7 
.7,5 



75 

117,000 
22.8 
7.4 



76. ^ 

116,000 
25.5 
' 8-2 



„ »e.ica„ B« «^ociaUo„'u. ScHo.1 a„a Bar Admission „^„l.e^„ts= . Keviev, of «,al education in the 
united States - Fall 19^5. Chicago: 1976 and 1977. 



/ 



00 



Medicine * ' 

' % 

• • V. 

"'"^rolLnt %,900 10,400 11.300 ^ 12.400 



% Women 9,1 0 

% Minorities 2.9 



9.1 
4.8 



11.1 
7.0 



13.7 
8.6 



13,700 
16.7 

I 

. 8.6 



14,200 
19.7 
9.2 



14,800 
22.2 
10.0 



15,300 
23.8^ 
9.1 



15,600 
• 24.9 
s 9.0 



-source: W.r. Du.e.'"Data,r^= .edlcal Student. E„*on.e« , 1972-1973 through 1976-1977. " iouHil^ 
Medical 'Education, 1977, 52, 164-166.. 
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Appendix Table V tconf a.) 



I 4 Graduate_School, -68^ 

Total' enr6li^«nt 

. (in thousands) ooa 

. % Women * ^ ^^-^ 

♦ft* 

% Minority , 5.3 



69 

955 
38.3 



•70 
1,031 

•:-39':7 

7.7 



71. 

t,012 
39 ."2 



1,066 
41.2 



21 

1,123 
42.4 



74 

1,190 
44.3 
9.2 



75 • 

1,232 
44.6 
12.2 



■ 2^ 

1,268 

■ 44.6 
12.5 



% Minority , 5,3- - . • . * . " Hiaher €dug^tion 

.... - ceiective RdmissionsJjlJii^ 

■ ^- • in Hiaher Eduqation. seiecx.t-^^ -^z 



Population 2l-i^ 
% Women 
% Minority 
% Blacks 



(1977) 
51.4 
14.0 
11.0 



15,136,000, 



• Academic year 



/ 

1971-1972 

1973- 1974 

1974- 1975 

1975- 1976 



Blacks 




4,445 
(4.0%) 

2,832 
(3.7i) 



Appendix Table y (cx)nt'd.) 



Comparison' of Minority Representation in Graduate 
Business School Enrollments 



^3 



Hispanic 



American 
Indian 



t > Asiai^ 

American 



Other 



84 


30 


99 


10,300 


(0.8%) 


(0.3%) 


(0.9%) 


(95.1%) 


O40 , 


82 


•' 345 


29,446 


(1.1%) ' 


(0..3%) 


(1.1%) 


(94.1%) 


1,203 


259 


- 2,0^7, 


• 104,333 


(1.1%) 


- (0.2%) 


(1.8%) 


(92,9%). 


• 828 • 


112 


, 1,^73 


71,078 


(1.1%) 


(1.2%) 


.<1.7%) 


(93.4%) 



















^omen 



1.4,041. 
(18.4%) 



Total 



10,833 . 
(100%) 

31,290 
(100%) 

112,317 
(100%) 

76,123 ^ 
(18.4%) 

\ 



(San Francisco r Jossey-Bass, 1979) p. 119, 
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. Appendix Table^VI 



Enrollment Rates by Geography and Cohort: 16-24 
. ' 1976 



Fegion/State 



Total Enrollment 



Black 



I 



1 




fiflT'oll*" 


% cphort 




• 


ment ^ 


enrolled 


Northeast 


t.og'*, 1 32 


ft 


23.9 ' 


Halne 


29.575 


. .7 ■ 


— 


^NeJw Hampshire 




. 1.6 




Vermont 


- 2\ 447 


.1.5 





Massachusetts 




4.1 , 


45.3 . 


r. Rhode Island 




3.4 


20.3, 


Connecticut 


mo linft 


* ' --5.3 ° 


18.1 


New York 




- 11.4 


25.1 • 


New Jersey 


PIP fi2'\ • 


' 10.8 


24.7 . 


Pennsylvania- 


. 'kli'k Q01 


7.4 


18.2 


. North Central 


~ . 2.194.?61 


8,7' . 


. 26.7 


Ohio 


357.266 


11.1- 


28.7 




169;, 06 3 


, ' 5.9 


22.2 


. Illinois 


A62,039 ^ 


13.7 


27.1 ' 


j Michigan • 


- • 389,746 


- • 11.3 • 


, 28.5 


t Wisconsin ' , 


' 19.1, 5^3 ^ = 


3.9 


. 33.-9 


Minnesota * 


147*, 387 


1.7. 


35.5 . 


1 low^ . 


97.666 


2.3 ' 


32.2 


i Missouri 


"171.047. 


9.0 


18.3 


- North Dakota 


•25 . 828 . 


. ' • -^5 




, South Dakota ^ 


•24,592 


.5. 




i >lfebraska * * 


6j|,B60 


3.7 


26.9 


J Kajnsas 




•5.1 


27.8 

• 



White 

% enroll- % cohort 
/ment' ^ enrolled 



85.9 

'97.7 ■ 
96.2 
96.5 
91.1 
94:3 

.91.7 
•7^7 
83.5 
89.8 

87.9 

86.8 

91.7 
81.9 
85.1 
93.3 
94.9 
95.2 
' 88.6 
95.4 

95.8 
• 93.9 
.89.4 



2^6 

22.2 
31..0' 
39.0 
30^5 , 
36.7 
28.3 
-28.1 
22.8 
, 23.0- 

30.4 

25.9 
38.3 

31.2 
30.8 
. 27.0 
25.9 
30.6 

?8.3 
27.1 
'31.9. 
28.4 
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Male 

% enroll- % cohort 
ment enrolled 



51.0 


on c 

29. D 


V 




56.6 


2d. 0 


56.9 


37.7. 


47 , 6 


37.2 


5K3 ■ 


31.4 


56.5 , 


43.2 


51.7 


29.0 


50.9 


31.9 


^ 49.5^ 


24.0 


.53.0, , 


25.9 


52.4 




53.2 


29.6 


54.4 


27.0 


i\9,6 


32.0 


53.0 


35.5 


* 53.4 ' 


34.7 


50.5 


. 28.2 


53.0 


28.3 


52.7 


31.8 


54.2 


•29.2 


56.7 


' -31.7 


5'i^6. 


37.7. 


" 53.0 


— .32.6 



, Fen\Ale' 

% enroll- % cohort 
meht enrollec 



48/4 ' 


26.4 


4 * 


18.1 


4*^ 1 


26.5 


• R2 4 


43.9 


lift 7 


33.6 


4^ 5 


31.0 , 


lift 


27\3 


49.1 


28.3. 


50.5 


24.0 


47 .'0" " 


' 20,8 




<*• 


47 '.6" 




46.8 


23.9 


45.5 


22.5 


50.2 


33.5. 




- 28.8 


46.6 


28.8 


49.5 


- 27.7 


47.0 


25.1 


47.3 


. 26.9 


::'t5.8 


26.9 


43.3 


22:2 


, 45.4 


27.3 


li 47;0 


26.9 



• 1 



Appendix. VI (cont • d» ) 




Region/State 



Total Enrollment; 



Black 



% enroll- 
ment 



% cohqrt 
enrolled 



White 



% enroll*^ 
ment * 



% cohort 
enrolled 



. Male, 



% enroll- 
ment 



% cohort 
enrolled 



Female 

# % enroll- % ct)hort 
mdnt enrolled 



South 

Delaware 
Maryland 

Dist. of Coli^bia 

Virginia * 

W. Virginia 

M. Carolina 

S« Carolina 

Georgia * 

Florida . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabana 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. ^ 

Oklahoma 

Texas ^ 



I ERLC . 
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2,t»32,621 

24,801 
- 161.730, 
* '•2,559. 
.151.856 
58.3*«9 
204; 269 
' 98,'»20' 
'135.938 
28U.869. 
100,968 
^146,863' 
131.137 
80,i»82 
56.5M6- 
■ 127.307 
120,322 
609. t 25 



16.3 

13.1 
19. »» 
"tJS.I . 
17.0 

5.2 
20.8 
23.3 
19.2, 
12.2 

8.6 
15.5 
22.3 
31. 
.16.5 
25.3 

7.0 
10.6 



22. tJ 

2H.9 . 
29.0 
25.9 
26. t» 
37.8. 
2'».1 
18.5 
.13.*« 
19: 
19.8 
23.1 
23.9 
23.2 
lf.-6 
22.0 
28.0 
25,8 



77.3 

8'».6 
'76.5 
t»2. 1 

92. 

77.-3 

75.7' 

78.5 

79.0 

92.2 

82.6 

76,2 
65.0 
81.6 
70.9 
84.1 
.73.6 



27.3 

30.-0 
31.3 
i^.l ^ 
. 23.9 
, 26.8 

28.8' 

25.3 
28.0 

25.3 
28.0 

' 33.3 

^ 23.7 
2t».0 
32.6 
2»». 1 



52:.'! 29.7. 



50.4 

'•8.3 
'•8.5 
50.2 
52.0 
5'».7 
,55.9 
53.'* 
^3.7 
. 50.0 
53.1 
5'».1 
50.3 

51. a 

51.6 
5M.9 
5^.2 



30.5 

'^.x 31.9 
•13. u. 

•2'».5 
26.. 0 

^28.7- 
^23.3 
31.8 ■ 
23.7, 
29.,'* 
'St*. 6 
28.3' 
' .23.'« 
25.3 
30.7 
27.0 



% » 





• 26-. 3 


49. '6 


29.3 


51.7 


31. '5 


51. 5 


42.1 


49.8 


23.9 


ts.o 


. 27.7 


'»5.3 


26-. 4 


tJtJ.I 


2'2.5 


'»6.6 


20.3 


'•6.3 


25.9 


50.0 


25.0' 


'J6.9 


26^1 


'•5.9 


28.7. 


'•9.7. 


"57.2 


'•9. 2 


21.3 


'»9.'» . 


23.** 


«»5.1^ • 


30.9, 


'J5.-8 


25.3 
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Appendix- Tablfe VI (cont'd 



d.) 



Region/State . Total' Enrollment 



Black 



White 



■ CO 



Hontana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Ney^ad^ ^• 
Washington 

Oreijon . • 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



2,096,939 

25.621 
32,100 
c m;6U5 
117,528 

HO, 087 
vino, 870 
'76,170 
19,019 
136,116 
105,484 
1,345,609 
4,519. 
38,868 



% enroll- % cohort 
Jment enrolled 



6.4 

.6 ' 

.6 
1.5 
3.4 
2.5 
2.9 
.6 

4.« 

3.2 
.1.4- 

8.7 
4.1 
1.0 



42.3 
15.5 



26.6 
.19.9 
H4.1 
li.3 
14.0 
33.7 
29.5 
45.. 9 
9.3 
19.2' 



% enroll- 
ment • 

'77.5' 

'94.2 
94.7. 
91.9 
87.1 
66.3- 
83.7 
. 92 .4 
89.2- 
'89.8 
93.4 
73.. 5 
78.5 
23.3 



" % cohort 
eYirol'led 



?7.4 

24.1 
?8.4 
26. U 
36.8 
19.7 

m.7 

.40.7 
24.6 
28:4 

33.3 
•42.5 
■8.3 
21.1 



Male 

% enroll- % cohort 
ment enrolled. 



52.2 

53.6 
51.4' 
52.7 
. 55.0- 
54.7 
54.4 
56.5 

55.5 
M»9.4 

53.3 
51.5 
.H6.1 
54.1- 



25.9 
29.2 
28.6- 

i6.^ 

29.2 
49.7 
, 50.0 

' 2^.3 
^0.1 

52.2^ 
6.7 
31.9 



- Female 

% enroll- * tphpi 
n\ent cmrolK 



\ 47.8, 

■ 46. 4 
48.6 
* 47.3 
45:0 
. 45.3- 
45v6 
-43.5 

. 4H,-.5 
50.6 
4fe.7 
48.5 
53.9 
45^.9 



39.5 



Source : 



1 

•ERIC 



Fall Enrollment on Higher >duc^tion^( 19^6) ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^.^ p^^,,,, 



States 



: Fali E,nroxam=..v . .. Demographic, Socic 

. current Population Reports, - Demogray 



: spring 1976," pI 20, No. 334. 
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Appendix Table VII 



<•'• Enrollment in Two- Year Colleges -as a Percent of Total College Enrollment (1976) 



^ &tgte/Hegion 

Northeast 

^ 'Maine. 

New Hampshire • 
Vermoivt- < 
^Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New yotk 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Norch Central 

^OhLo ^ 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
^ , Minnesota 
lowa^^A ^ 

/ Missouri 

North Dakota 
" South Dakota 
-Nebraska . 



Total 
Enrollment ' 

^ 598 ,889 



5;263 
4 , 8 27 
3,296 
. 81,637 
8,9'i4 
35,376 
263,840 
9 3, "^30 
101,746 

726,430 



204 



111,598 
16,762 

284,879 

176,953 
6 8, '56 3 
31,693 
30,634 
51,961 
7,400 
'465 
14,915 

* 30,607 



% Black 
Enrolljnent 

44 .8 



% White 
Enrollment 

' 34.5 



.7.9 
3.2 
3.2 
29.0 
12.6' 
51.5 
45.0 
.55,9 
42.5 



53.3. 



4^.0 
15. & 
68.3 
56.0 
48.9 
15.2 
28.1 
62.8 
9.6 
.8 

. 31.1 

.^i^O.l 



18.1 

15.3 

14.2 

3L4..7' 

2^0 

3"0.8 

39.8 

43.3 

28.9 

36.1 



30. 
9. 
. 60, 
*44, 
35, 
22 
.31 
27 
27 
• 1 
22 
31 



2 
5 
7 
6 
2 
,0 
7 
,4 
,8 
,9 
.8 
.7 



% Male- 



34.1 



18.7 
15.8 
12.6 
32.3 
17.4 
31.6 
39.4 
42.1 
28.7 

35.9 



28.8 
Hi 5 
57.9 

^■m 

36.^ 
20.1 
32.9 
28.7 
32.7 
• .4 
24.8 
31.1 



% Female 
36 .6 



16.6 
13.5 
15.4 
34.3 
26.4 
33.1 
41.2 
46.2 
30.6 

39.6 



34.0 
'8.1 
65.4 
47.6 
35.0 
22.9 
29.6 
32.3 
23.8 
3.9 

20 ; 8 

34.7 



Appendix Tgble VII (cont'd) 



State/Region 



South 



Enrol Ijnent 
959 r 7 25 



% Black ■ 
Enrollment 

38.5 



% White 
Enrollment 

38.6 



.% Male 



39.9 



% Female 



39.0 



Delaware 
Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia , . , 
W. Virginia 
N. Carol i,n?. 
S. Carolina. 
Georg ia 
Flor Ida 
Kentucky 
Tennfessee 
Alabama 
Mls5iss|,ppi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

West 



Montana 
Idaho ... 
Wyom J,ng - 
Colorado , 
tl New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Alaska ' 
Hawaii 

I'U.S, & Dist. 
of Cdlumb'ia 



9r 

Bl, 

87, 
14, 
94, 
36, 
42, 

173, 
19,' 
34; 
43, 
34, 
9, 
15, 
40, 

223, 



633 
364 
114 
876 
124 
1^1 
9-4 2 
4fl7 
0J4 
.849 
744 
143 
158 
410 

325 
367 
Oil 



- 1 1 ,490,001 



2,725 
9,730 
10,336 
46,317 
6,585 
96,288 
14,333 
13,381 
145,659 
66,84-5 
1,063,614. 
941 
19,217 



ERJC 



. 3,883/325 
burfce: Fal l_E^nroj^ljne^nt_on_I^ 
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47.3 

52.0 

4^.1 . 

14.1 

44.6 - 

4 6. -2 

27.7 

63.1 

31.4 

3"1.5 

30.8 

37.1 

16. 1 

15.0 

43.7 

47.6 

f 

81.2 



37.3 
50.0 

59.0 

25. 2 

46.6 

34.9- 

33. 2 

59.9 

17.7 

22.4 

33.6 

43.0 

16.6 

10.9 

32. 3 

4t).4 



67 ,7 



.6 

.9.0 , 
61.6 
46.6 
17.9 
82.0 
12.6 
95:7 

(data 
60.5 
83.7 

(data 
59.4 



10*-?1 
30 . 2 
. 71.5 
33.0 
li.5 ~ 

' 18.9 
70.0^ 
unavailable) 
64. 3 

.79^4-° 
-unavciilab.ie) 
45.7 



49.6 

Education ( 1 . 



44.7 



39.8 
48. 3 

57.5 

23.1* 

48,. 4 

42.3 

33^7 

56.3 

18.? 

24.2 

34. 3 

4 3.2 

16.7 

13.2 

33.3 

44.3 

66,4 



8.7 
24.6 
63^8 
33.7 
14.5 
'65.6 
21.4 
80.8 

57.9 
77.1 

49.7^ 



44.9 



.37.9 
52.2 

58.2 
25;6 
43.3 
31.5 
30.0 
65.8 
20.6 
»2 3.1 
31.2 
41.7 
16.6 
10.8 
33.9 
43.2 

70.0 



13.0 
35.8 
78.1 
35.1 
18.7 
71.7 
15.4 
57.4, 

69.6 
81.1 

48.6 



-47.4 
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■ Appendix Table vill . 



Discriminant SquatioVs and Correlation Coefficients 
for Composite Measures and Attendance 



Place % 

Backgrounds 

School . ' ^ • 

Student 

Friends 

Ocbupatipn 

Aspiration 

Plans • 

•Constant 

Correct classifications 



'{n 



4,375) 



Discriminant Equations 
Place-school Place- Friends Complete Mqciel 



(.0.14) 
.146 
.082 



.455 
68.'1% 



(.008) 
.050 
.029 
.219 
.0'98 



.455 
80.0% 



( .009). 
.031 

.020 * 
.•063 
.048 
• .035 
.041 
.219 

.455 
84.6%. • 



J. 



•Place 

■ " 1 
.147 
.323 
.125 
■. li>2 
.058 
.083 
-_^108- 



Cotrelations 

Back- • 
ground school Student 'Friends pation ation Pla 



Place^' 
Background 
School 
Student 
Fr iehas 
♦ Od'cupation 
Aspiration 

Pl2VD-Sl_„---— 

•Attenda'nce .123. 

Dependence 'on prior variables:- 

. a47 
.022 

) 



1*^ 



1 

.288 
^■.380 
V2'f4 
.234 
.310 



. 1 
.258 
.26 9 
.169 

.22iL-. 
"7239 



Mi^l'tiple R. 



.344. ..257 



.404 
.164 



- 1 

.4*83 
.494 
.686- 

.589 



,-411 
,'169 



1 

.321 • 1 

.439 > .488 

~."Trr .518 



.456 .452 



.514 
.264 



.505 
.255 



.560 .69 



.716' .74 
.512 .55 



-No te : 



Source: 



coefficients not'significant at the 0.05 level are 
enclosed in parentheses. ■ . 

Gregory A. Jackson. "Financial Aid and Student 
^Enrollment/' Journal of Higher Education, -1978. 



Appendix Table IX 



Per Student Spending By state 



. state 


Public Enrollment 


Spending 


Alaibama 


139,797 


235,798,000 


Alaska 


_ - • il,167 > 


73,478,000 


Arizona ■ 


176,499 


> 201,728,000 


Ar k^nsas 


\ 61,281 


98,870,000 


' California 


1,562,027 


2^^215,424,000 


CojLorado 


139,688 


17 8,269,000* 


Connecticut 


92,420 


.' 134,095,000 


Delaware 


'^26,243 


39,889,000 


Dist. of Col. 


13,2.92. 


36,533,000 


Florida 


300,562 


'434,691,000 


Georgia 


139,^57 


235,867,000. 


Hawaii - 


. ,■ 4 3,246 


81,885,000 


' idaho ^ 


3.2,203 


65,500,000 


Illinois 


467,885 


691,929,000 


^Indiana 


170,643 


283,320,000 


Iowa 


~ ^ ~' -8 6-, 365.J__ 


201,885,000 


Kansas 


113,7-83 


170747r,000 


Kentucky 


108,043 


'200,822,000 


Louisiana 


' 131,986 


217,565,000 


Maine 


29,631 -■ 


45,068,000 


Maryland 


187,627 ' ■ 


244,'6'33,000 


Massaciiusetts 


-alt 

163,649 


218,008,000 



Spending/Student 
$1690.29 
$3471.35 • 
$1142.94 
$1613.39 
$1418.30 .• 
$1276.19 
$1450.93 
$1519.99 
$2748.50 
$1446.26 _ 
$1685.28 
$1983.47 
$2033.. 97 
'• $1478.84 
$1660.31 
$2337.58 
$1498.21 
$1858.72 

1-648.39 

1520.97 
$1303.83 
$1330.54 



Appendix Table IX { continued)* 



' Michigan 


420 


,298 


S04,36^, 


000 


$1437. 


94 


Minnesota 


148 


,044 


242,153, 


000 


$1635. 


68 ' 


Mississippi 


87 


,353- 


147,286, 


000 • 


$1686. 


10 


Missouri 


154 


,503 


. 230,344, 


000, 


^$1490. 


50 


Montana 


28 


,531 


43,529, 


000 


$1525. 


67 


Nebraska 


67 


,002 


114,940, 


000 


$1715. 


4.7 


Nevada 


n 


,214 


38,674, 


000 


$1239. 


00 


New Hampshire 


23 


,'869 


27,124, 


000 . 


$113^6. 


37 


New Jersey^ 


230 


,327 


322,570, 


000 . 


9-140 0. 


49 


* 

New Mexico 


51 


,482 


>70,650, 


000 


^1372. 


32 


New York' 


543 


,570 


/l, 491, 961, 


000 


$274 4^. 


74 


North f^rqlina 


203 


,073 


349,165, 


000 ' 


$1719. 


41 


^ North Dakota^ 


30 


,117 ^ 


48,006, 


000 


$1590. 


81 


Ohio 


353 


,128 


451, .120, 


000 


$1277. 


50 


Oklahoma . 


127 


,797 


130,807, 


000 


$1023. 


55 


Oregon* 


125 


,028 


192,956, 


900 


$1543. 


30 . 


Pennsylva^nia 


28^4 


,846 


'526,078, 


000 


$1846. 


89 . 


1 

' Rhode Island 


;33' 


,580 


51,357, 


000, 


$1529. 


39 


South. Carolina 


99 


,606' 


188,322, 


000 


- $1890. 


67 


South Dakota 


22 


,535 


33,574, 


000 


$1489. 


85 


Tennessee 


lis 


,886 ' 


' 191,.699, 


000 


$1314. 


03 


Texas *- 


567 


,362 


849,202, 


000 


$1496. 




\ .Utah ' ' • * 


55 


,511 


95,570, 

* < 


000 


$1721. 


64 


Vermont 


17 


,381_. 


18,750 


,00 


$1078. 


76 


Virginia * y 


225 


,709 


-254,101, 


000 


$1125. 


79 
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Appen-d IX.. Table IX (continued) 



State 

.Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 



Public Enrollment 
239,525 
' ' " 70;464 
213,081 

19,727 

T ■ • 



Spending 
306,10 3,000 

87,574,000 
424,848,000 

39,812,000 



Spending/Student 
$1277.96 

$1242.82 

$1993.83 

$1967.46 



Note: Enrollment in public postsectondary institutions • 

includes students from botfy in- and out-of-state. 
• Although put-of-state -students pay more tuition, they 
nevertheless receive the same 'subsidy as injstate 
students. Pcivatfe institutions also receive state and 
^ local subsidies, however the amoUnt is quite small, 1 
to 2 percent, compared to more than 45 percent for 
public institutions. 



Sourdes:'- Fall • Enrollment 1977 Table 9A • • • 

Digest of Education Statistics 1977-1378 Table i38 
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